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BB csiwiss too, has its Te m ple s. Some of the basic principles behind such monu- ne 


ments as this, are tersely expressed on the opposite page by the head of an industrial pla 
ganization typical of the modern age in which we live. “The middle ground must 
’¢ found in legitimate codperation combined with legitimate competition. . . Changing 
conditions and accelerated methods are forcing the transition to modernized plants cel 
and improved commercial practices. . .‘The spirit of live and let live’ is a necessary sal 


doctrine of modern business, and no satisfactory substitute has been found for the 


: ' ~ae 
Golden Rule 
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“Sets Talk Better Times’ 


_ By James A. Farrell 


jent U nited State s Steel Ce rpore 1ti0n 


shy 


URING the past year we have faced a general 
siness depression. This was but a logical outcome 
lowing the activity of 1929. Production in nearly 
ndustries has declined materially, but I am one 

those who like to think that business has been 
iking for better times—this in view of the wider 
mand for manufactured articles of higher quality. 
[he millions spent and being expended in modern 
ng plants to reduce costs will be justified by the 

itable return of a period when demand will again 
rtake supply. 
While 
iphemistically the “life of trade,” 


competition in industry may be termed 
it must be healthy 
mpetition, because carried to the excess which leads 
destruction of competitors, it is harmful to business 
nd destructive of prosperity. The middle ground 
must be found in legitimate cooperation combined 
with legitimate competition. 

Business can never exist without a fair profit. 
When profits disappear, business likewise disappears. 
[he satisfaction of labor working for adequate 
wages, of the consuming public for an adequate 
supply of goods at reasonable prices, of the investor 
for a fair return on his money, of the government 
for an unimpaired source of tax returns, are all 
dependent upon profitable operation of business. 

Business management is in duty bound to apply 
scientific thinking and planning in effecting better 
methods for the stabilizing of business prosperity. 

By cooperative effort we have effected economies 
simplification, and the 


through standardization, 


elimination of waste. Inefficient plants and unfair 
selling methods are still a part of many industries, 
but unfair and high-pressure sales efforts will never 
offset the failings brought about by plants that are 
inefhcient. Changing conditions and accelerated 
methods are forcing the transition to modernized 
plants and improved commercial practices. 
Eventually business concerns will see the need of 
determining accurate costs and of establishing their 
sales-prices on a basis of total cost plus a reasonable 


Modern business realizes that its 


security rests upon furthering the 


ideals of fair competition and the 


highest kind ot service tothe public 


profit. This is the only procedure by which busi 


can permanently endure, and it is the first essenti 


of sound, intelligent management. 


Public opinion cannot be artificially manufactured, 


Advertising and publicity alone, no matter how 


fully handled, will not achieve anything of lastit 


value unless founded upon sound economic p 


} 


Public confidence can be maintained 


if actual 


ciples. 


achieveme nt accompany announceme! 


and claims. 


, industry throughout the world 


passing through a transition 
and this is due largely to th Pe in va 
commodities and to the underlying world causes fo 
such decline. I am confident that in th 
lization and recovery will develop from intellig 
management. The “Spirit of Live and Let Liv: 
a necessary doctrine of modern business, and 
satisfactory substitute has been found for the Gold 
Rule. 

The benefits to be de rived through proper coop 
tive efforts should be apparent to every manufacture: 
whose efforts are meeting with success. It should 
demonstrate that individual success and prosperity 
are based primarily upon the prosperity of industry 
itself. No individual can possibly achieve permanent 
success if exclusive reliance is to be placed upon 
individual effort. The forces marshalled against him 
are altogether too great. This is a time in which th 
constructive, cooperative effort of everyone from clerk 
to executive is essential. 

I believe that, as the years go by, appreciation of 
the finer relationships of business will increase, con- 
fidence in each other will be broadened, fairness to 
all will become second nature, and as a result indus- 
try will improve its own condition by better serving 
the public welfare. 

And—let’s quit harping upon depression. Let’s 


talk better times. 
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at one time called Cincinnati “corrupt and contented.” The city now has a reputation f 


an and efficient.” Typical of the new spirit is the forty-eight story Carew Tower that o: 


the Ohio River v 


alley, where once flourished the prehistoric Mound B 


The City That Found Itself 


By Elmer H. Dressman 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Lincoln Steffens in 
his book, “The Struggle for Self-Government,” 
called Cincinnati, Ohio, the worst-governed city in 
the United States. 

Last year, Dr. Jerome Kerwin, of the Department 
of Political Science of the University of Chicago, 
upon completion of an analysis of the administra- 
tion of various cities of the United States, said Cin- 
cinnati and Berkeley, California, shared honors as 
the two best-governed cities. Out of a possible 100, 
said Dr. Kerwin, Cincinnati and Berkeley scored 95. 

Today Cincinnati probably deserves an even higher 
rating, since the progress she has been making since 
1925 has continued steadily. 

This in a city that up to that time and for several 
decades previous had been known as “corrupt and 


contented” so far as her municipal government was 


Cincinnati's aroused citizenr\ 


voted “Bossism’” out of power. 
The story of how it was done will 


interest civic-minded Rotarians. 


concerned. Such was the “Queen of the West,” sung 
by Longfellow, a city which had let its crown be- 
come tarnished and which saw younger rivals spurt 
ahead while it lagged behind locked in the tentacles 
of the political octopus of bossism. 

Cincinnati's half million people no longer regard 
their city-manager government as an experiment in 
reform. True, it was a noble experiment at the out- 
set, but it has passed that stage and is universally 
acclaimed today as a notable success, a thing of per- 
manence. The stamp of approval placed upon the 
first city-manager administration of 1926-27 in the 
elections of 1927 and 1929 has just been reaffirmed 
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. decisive manner. The 
tv of Hamilton, in 
‘ich Cincinnati is lo- 
in November put 

to office a nonpartisan 
ministration, throwing 
f the courthouse the 
political machine 

ch was dislodged from 
ity hall five years ago. 
Vote for Good Govern- 
The City Has It! 
County Needs It!” 

s the slogan of the Citi- 
:'s Committee in the re- 
campaign. And a 


ounding “Aye” was 


iced by the people, who Pho: J... Schmidt, Ctncinna 


d all seven of the 


fens county candi 


s, a coalition ticket of independent Republi 


Democrats, by majorities of 4,000 to 25,000, in 


vote of 204,000. For the first time in forty 


+] 


| to the nonpartisan success in the cit 
re no longer is doubt that the City Charter 


mittee administration in the city will be retain 


enging speech by Murray Seasongood | 
ti citizens into action. Later he became 


ng the oath to his successor, Russell Wilson. 


Schmidt, Cincinnatt 


1¢ machine lost control of the county. a nat 


He 
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were nevgiected. Sor ai-set 
| \ aba ioned ( 
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moraiec ne Cl empio \ 
ita low ebl 
Thee. Renhlica nen ee 
iC \ publican OF S« ZAM 
had , | | . ' | 
nad beer WdiChK In Control SINCE 
7. ] 
1914. Its boss was Rud K. 


Hynicka, burlesque circuit pr 
dent, whose offices were in New 
York, but wh pulled the political 
strings from a distance and main 
tained a voting residence in Cin 
cinnati. Upon him the mantle of 
his late chief, Boss Ge org¢ B. Cox. 
had fallen. 

The history of the “Cox gang” 
and its successors over a period of 
forty years Was a story of inel 
ficiency and spoils, into which 
occasionally a chapter of graft and 


corruption was written. The re 








































Photo: J. R. Schmidt, Ctnctnnatt 


olon the first city 
manager, modernized the City Hail. 


| : beryl] 
Cl d ° ACH, 


form administration of Henry T. Hunt, the 
Democratic mayor in 1912-13, had gone the 
way of all flesh, and the gang was back in both 
city hall and courthouse. The machine lived 
upon the patronage system. So many jobs were 
so many votes. The machine controlled 5000 
jobs in the city, 1800 in the county. There were 
680 voting-precincts in the city and county. 
That meant ten jobholders to a precinct, sufh- 
cient to swing any election. The handpicked 
nominees of the Republican organization al- 
ways won. The Democratic party, weak and 


without patronage, was a negligible factor. 


Cx INNATIS newspapers were not silent 
onlookers. Two, adhering to the policy that national 
party strength was based upon local party loyalty, 
supported the machine. A third, once of the opposi- 
tion, had become independent and only occasionally 
lifted its voice against conditions that grew steadily 
worse. A fourth daily newspaper, however, for forty 
years had hammered away at the machine adminis- 
tration. The ultimate success of the reform .move- 
ment is doubtless in large part due to its persistent 


journalistic crusading against city bossism. 
a _ 2 


Post-war costs of city government ran the polit- 
The Smith 


cent law limited the city’s revenues. Funds were 


ical machine into a ditch. one per 
lacking to make improvements and to increase sal- 
aries. Peculiarly inconsistent, the voters refused to 
approve extra tax levies and bond issues proposed 


by the same officials whom they had elected to office. 


Photo: Bachrach 
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The people had lost faith in their city govern: 
Finally, the machine prepared an extra 
dose—bond issues of $3,000,000 and a one-ha 
extra tax levy. 

Captain Victor Heintz, a Republican co: 
man who had resigned his seat to go to Ww 
who had come back a hero, burned with m 
zeal to rescue his city from the slough of d 
With a little group of kindred spirits he orga 
the Cincinnatus Association, a club of youn, 
who hoped for better things in government. 

These men decided the bond issues must 
feated, since the money would only go to su 
boss rule. One nig 
October, 1923, the: 
present at the ¢ 
natus Association 
ing, Murray Seasongoo 
a Republican lawyer, y 
long since had resig 
from the organizatior 
executive committ 
cause he did not d 
to be used as “wi 
dressing” for the gang 

Seasongood was as! 


Ph 






“Then Henry Bentley 
(above)... and 
others organized the 
Birdless Ballot League 
which sought a non- 


partisan city vote.” 


Capt. Victor Heintz, 


former congressman 
and war hero, enlisted 


a band of 


young men to battle 


earnest 


boss rule in Cincinnati. 


to address the group on the city’s problems. H: 
spoke long and fervently. 

He cited specific instances and he named name 

“Where has our money gone?” he cried. 

The speech shocked a somnolent city. “You hav: 
ruined yourself,” friends told Seasongood. But th 
Cincinnatus Association campaigned against th 
bond issues. They were defeated. The administration 
was in a serious hole. [Continued on page 5! 
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Oh, Doctor, Doctor’! 


By Rome C. Stephenson 


American Bankers Association 


HEN a business reaction overtakes a nation 

vill usually be found that something very definite 

gone out of adjustment in that economic mech- 

ism which we call the public’s purchasing power. 
rchasing power is the monetary means by which 
ultitudes of people, with all their multifarious 
possessions and abilities, inter-exchange the goods 
ich they have or the services which they are able 
render for the goods and services of others. 

a simple tribal economy of direct barter the 
iceful interchanges were about self-balancing since 
man’s ability to demand was commensurate to his 

ity to supply—that is, a man could get from others 
only the equivalent of what he was able to produce. 

ierefore supply and demand were merely opposite 

les of the same thing. The results of a man’s labor 
were supply as he created it and demand as he ex- 
changed it. 

Therefore we would not find overproduction. 
Wealth was created by labor, and men labored to 
produce only what was required to satisfy their 
wants, so supply stopped when it equalled desire 
or demand and thereby satisfied them. 

With the coming of credit economy, however, men 
are enabled to buy a greater volume of other goods 
than they are able to pay for out of the proceeds of 
rcurrent labor, on the promise that they will go on 
Jaboring until they have worked off the debt. Also 
they are able by means of credit to purchase volumes 
jot labor besides their own and thereby to produce 
volumes of goods in advance which they expect 
others to take off their hands in the future as their 
labor enables them to earn enough to do so. 

Thus supply and demand at a given moment are 
not the same under a credit economy. A man with 
credit may be able to demand more goods from 
others than he has at the time to give in exchange, or 
to produce a greater supply than there is immediate 
demand for from others. Thus supply and demand 
‘may be thrown out of equilibrium. We have as a 
‘result various conditions of oversupply or overpro- 


When the economic digestion is up- 


5 


set, only correct economic living 


will put it aright and in this 
banks can render a real service. 


duction, or under-demand, or under-consumption. 
adjustment 


Rising or falling prices make the market 


in money interchange values. Falling prices will 
slow down production where there is an over-supply 
by reducing the motive to produce, and rising prices 
there is an unde 


will stimulate production where« 


supply by exercising the opposite influence. 


= processes usually overrun themsel\ 


and at recurrent times we have a condition of undet 
supply which stimulates business, the extension of 
credit, and finally the production of goods 1n variou: 


lines. If this overproduction is characteristic of 
enough lines of goods, and runs to sufhicient volum 
it appears to be a condition of general overprodu 
tion for the time being, although of course ther 
always in time sufficient potential human demand 
created and expressed to absorb what is 


except that which is perishable or destroyed during 


r } r ’ 
proaucead, 


the period of maladjustment. 

This maladjustment, under modern conditions, | 
ordinarily caused by an unbalanced condition of pul 
lic purchasing power brought about by means of 
credit in some way or other. 

Purchasing power in our modern economic system 
may be divided into the three major elements of th« 
volume of money, which includes cash and bank 
credit, the velocity of money, and the psychologica! 
attitude of the people. Changes in any of these factors 
will influence effective purchasing power. 

The volume of money may be expanded and in 
flated by the physical increase in gold and currency 
Clas 


sically, gold controls this volume of money. If the 


and the arithmetical increase in bank credit. 


gold reserves are about sufficient to support a given 
credit structure, any marked reduction in gold will 


cause contraction of credit, and an increase would 








stimulate an expansion of bank credit as deposits are 


put into circulation by means of checks. 
During the era leading up to the present depres- 
sion in the United States the gold supply was more 


than ample to support the existing credit structure, 


and changes in it therefore exerted no apparent 
influence on the volume of money. The plentitude 


of gold merely made expansion of bank credit pos 
sible. But since there was no great over-trading in the 
mercantile world, which uses bank credit chiefly, 
nor rising commodity prices, there was no great 
expansion of commercial banking credit. Therefore 
the tremendous expansion 1n the nation’s purchasing 
power that took place was mainly caused by what 
occurred outside the commercial bank credit and de- 


posit structure as applied to commerce and industry. 


First there were brokers’ loans, extended largely, 
especially in their inflationary aspect, by what has 
at invisible banking system,” 


been called “th gre 


that is, from sources other than banks. Brokers’ loans 
in the United States in the month of September, 1929, 
amounted to $8,500,000,000, and in Oc- 
tober, 1920, to less than $2,500,000,000. 

Here was a tremendous inflation and 
deflation of purchasing. power. True, 
it was a special type of purchasing 
power, namely, for speculation in se- 
curities in the New York market and 
therefore it was supposedly limited in 
its effect to that field, since it did not 
represent purchasing power in_ the 
hands of the general public and its con- 
traction merely represented the wiping 
out of paper profits credited to the 
speculating public. 

However, it seems a mistake to as- 
sume that expansion of credit in a spe 
cial speculative field does not create 
expansion of general purchasing power. 
As a matter of fact the late huge struc- 
ture of paper profits expressed in terms 
of speculative credit served to release 
and inject purchasing power in virtually 
every channel of trade and industrial 
endeavor. Many speculators realized 
some of their profits on the way up, 
taking them out in cash and using them 
to buy automobiles, more expensive 
homes than their normal incomes would 


warrant, and in many other forms of 


“Kicking the Cow Won’t Make Her Give More Milk!” 
Cartoon by Talburt from the New York “Telegram.” 
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indulgence. Thus directly was general puri 
power increased. . 
Also indirectly was purchasing power in Nt 
especially in the speculative sections of the coun; I 
through a violent increase in the velocity of S| 
which the hectic spending of the speculative bu 
caused. Crudely put, if one dollar goes past a t1 


point in trade two times, it exerts about th 
amount of economic energy as if two dollars ¢ 
once; therefore, if the velocity of money is dou 


it is in effect the same as if the volume were douh! 


e 


It has been shown that in the midst of the spe: 
period preceding the present reaction the velo 
money in certain sections of the country wher 
were the greatest numbers of stock-tickers did act 
double, as reflected by the number of times th 


= 


age dollar of demand deposits in banks was c| 
out each month. This is not theory, but based 
actual conditions. 

In addition to this inflation through in 
velocity, there was also created a tremendous 


lation of the psychological [Continued on pag 
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New South Wales does not 
forget crippled children after 
surgeonand nurseare through, 


but provides for vocational 


training. 


Straightening 
Twisted 

legs 

By P. B. Prior 


3 HE Rev. A. P. Campbell, former presi 


of the Sydney, Australia, Rotary Club, 


oficial statement submitted to the New 


South Wales Society for Crippled Children «7, 


its recent inaugural meeting, said that ap- not to 


proximately one thousand crippled children 
had been located. Of these four hundred and 
hfty-three had been already examined by experts, 

series of clinics held at Sydney Hospital. No 
less than seventy-five per cent of the cases examined 


re listed as hopeful—a most encouraging propor- 


The experience proved beyond doubt that there 
Was an urgent necessity for establishing a permanent 
organization which would continue this work of 
locating sufferers, and of making available to them 
such opportunities of examination and treatment as 
would give them the chance to which they were en- 


tT tle 


ed. For many reasons, notably ignorance, lack 


of confidence, slenderness of means, and difficulties 


of transport, there were numerous evidences of 


neglect in the case of children to whom treatment 


scould bring benefit and cure. This muct be even 


more marked when investigation was carried beyond 
the city and suburbs to the country districts. 

The first work to which the new society would 
address itself was to act as a clearing house for the 





‘ ? ryfy 7 
seek ( ODLTUG 


need its help. | 


purpose indicated. It would not 


itself upon people who did not 
it would exist as a house of friendship for those whe 
must always need what it could offer of sympathy 
to make available fe 


and service. Its aim would be 


every sufferer the best that human willingness and 


skill could provide. 


Ba: second work to which this society will addres 


itself, Mr. Campbell continued, is the making of 
proper provision for the education of crippled chil 
dren. The actual work of instruction is properly the 
work of the state, but such a work is impracticable 
largely owing to difficulties of transport. 

There are numbers of children who require treat 
ment as out-patients who fail to receive regular 
treatment for lack of proper conveyance. These chil 
dren could receive education while undergoing treat- 
ment if there were some guarantee of regularity in 


their attendance. The society will take steps to over- 
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come this difficulty. Again, there are children not 
undergoing treatment who are unable to attend 
ordinary schools. A scheme of transport can be de- 
vised to meet this situation, which, we are assured, 
presents no insuperable obstacle. 

The third work to which the society will give 
attention is the important matter of vocational train- 
ing, whereby crippled children will be equipped to 
follow some useful occupation. Again, in the initial 
stages the main difhculty is transport. The state 
technical schools have resources, if regular attendance 
can be assured. There is every reason to believe that 
cooperative effort will result in an early solution of 
this problem. 

[t is disquieting to reflect that as regards education 
and vocational training of cripples, Sydney has been 
so heedless of its obligations. In both respects the 
children have been the victims of sheer neglect. In 
the light of what is being done in other important 
cities of the world, further delay makes any claim to 


civic pride a pretence. 


@ x THIS ground alone the new society takes 
shape as an urgent necessity. Provision will have to be 
made here, as elsewhere, for a suitable after-care 
establishment in which training and treatment can 
be combined. Only thus can crippled children be- 
yond a certain age be given the best that human 
service and resources can offer them, concludes the 
Rev. A. P. Campbell. 

A striking instance of how crippled children can be 
completely cured recently came to the writer’s notice. 

It appears that a country lad, who was most eager 
to get one of his pals cured of a crippled leg, came 
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upon a minister who was engaged in this very 
The following conversation took place: 

“Say, Mister, are you the man who takes kid 
Sydney to be cured?” 

The speaker was a youngster riding a pony 
lonely road outside Narrabri, a small New s 
Wales township. 

“Yes,” replied the Rev. S. G. Drummond, “| 
man you want.” 

The boy took the minister to a bush school to s 
his pal Bill Rook, “a terrible cripple, with his leg 
twisted up in front of him.” 

Bill badly needed surgical treatment, and R 
Drummond saw that he got it at Royal Prince Alf; 
Hospital, in Sydney. 

In five months Bill could put his foot o; 
ground. Soon he could walk without crutches 
now came the day when he had his first dip } 
salt water at Manly Baths, North Sydney. 

Now he has left for back o’ Narrabri to show 
parents a miracle. 

Pluck! Even the doctors say that it was cl 
Bill’s pluck that made him get well. He was sim; 
determined to walk—like the other boys. 

Such splendid work is continually being done by 
this New South Wales Rotary Club in and around 
Sydney, and is being gradually extended to the fa: 
outback districts; and although there are many difh 
culties confronting the new society, as far as outback 
patients are concerned, as I have already stated, the 
Rotary club means to carry out its splendid work in 
a dauntless manner, and are already meeting with 
the success they so richly deserve in their noble 
efforts for the curing of crippled children. 





JANUARY 


Tae ancient year, that grim and hoary sage, 
Has fled. The book you hid is now revealed— 
Its leaves uncut—the future still concealed. 
Ours is the choice: to make or mar each page. 
Tonight, young January, you have thrown 
Defiance in the face of destiny. 

A new-fledged hope has come to us, and we 
Shall glimpse the dreams that you have always known. 
Forgotten is the sorrow—the defeat— 

The disillusionment of other years. . . 

And now we do not see the latent tears. 

Oh, dreams-of-youth, all-glorious and fleet, 
We see the promise of the wistful light 

That burns so bravely in your heart tonight! 


—CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Vienna’s Gifts to 
By Sydney A. Clark 


HE mighty capital of Austria has, in a marked 
degree, that greatest of attainments, the gift of gra- 
cious giving. This is a fine art and an unconscious 
one, else it would be spoiled. Vienna has, through 
centuries, developed her own brilliant talents— 
musical, artistic, scientific—and has shared the result 
with an eager world. When the dark days came and 
immense political changes, she had enough character 
to pull through and remain herself. 

This is not idle chatter. Nor is it something that 
could be said with equal fairness of any large city. 
very Rotarian who visits the Austrian capital next 
summer will sense for himself this Viennese gift of 
giving. It extends through all the range of human 
associations. Not for nothing have the people of this 
city been tagged by every one who has ever written 
of them with the hard-worked adjective gemiitlich. 
It is rather futile to attempt to translate it. Muret- 
Sanders takes a dozen or more flings at it—comfort- 
able, cozy, snug, cheery, and so on—all of which 


could be said of a good “down east” serving woman. 


music-lovers the world 


this humble Viennese home at 54 Nu 


a 


over tis 


Us 


Viennese play, but they also work. 


Con\ ention-going Rotarians will 


5 
profit by seeking out those sac- 


red shrines associated with the 


onward march of art and science. 


But Viennese Gemitlichkeit is innate happiness of 
disposition built on a foundation of unusual culture. 

Suppose we get down to brass tacks—if such things 
still exist—to definite qualifications anyway. What, 
specifically, has Vienna to ofter that is different? 
Why will a convention visitor to that city be glad 
that his board of directors selected that capital rather 
than some other? 

First of all there is music. In almost every depart 
ment of this art Vienna is or once has been supreme. 
If it is true that America is on the way to becoming 
through the radio—one of the best musically edu 
cated nations in the world—a startling thought which 
I have heard seriously advanced by a great musician 
—then Americans owe an enormous debt, indirectly, 


to Vienna. Think of a single city which has been the 
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but a cheap chromo of the Port 
Montreal. 

At No. g Spiegelgasse, now 
shopping-street, Franz Schubert 
the Unfinished Symphony. One 
in nowadays for a glass of Hey 
(“this year’s wine”). Heuriger is 


institution in Viennese lif 
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home of Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms, Rich 


Beethoven, 


mance et 


ard Strauss, Goldmark, 
Gustav Mahler. “Pray, 
is there anybody left?” 


one 1s inclined to inquire. 

[ found it a fascinating sport while in Vienna, to 
run down the exact house in which many of these 
distinguished composers lived. At No. 8 Schuler- 
back 


Mozart wrote “Figaro.” Today you buy trade jour- 


strasse, for example, just of the cathedral, 
nals there (wholesale) or take a little nip in the tap 
room. 

At No. 5 Ungargasse Beethoven wrote the Ninth 
Symphony. A barber, a cobbler, and a small hard- 
ware dealer now occupy the ground floor; also a 


furniture mover, whose name is Dworschak. He 
keeps in his show window not a bust of Beethoven 
(who gave the furniture movers a lot of business, 
for he lived in grand disorder in various houses and 


was always being chased out by the irate landlady) 
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mous , 
tourists have to train the palat 
appreciate it, and if you enter Schul 
home as a novice in drinking this ast 
gent beverage you are likely to lea, 
he left the symphony—unfinished. ) 
Perhaps, despite serious attempt 
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your part to enjoy symphonic grandeurs, the music 
of the great composers leaves you cold. If so Vienna 
has compassion on you and furnishes in bewildering 
quantity the finest light music which the world has 
heard. The Vienna operetta is still fighting a success 
ful fight all over the world against American jazz. 
It is holding its own. The masses as well as the 
musical elect enjoy it in Tokyo and Lisbon and Los 
Angeles. 

Johann Strauss, Sohn, the second of the “Strauss 
Dynasty” is considered, of course, the king of light 
music. At No. 54 Praterstrasse, the wide Israelitish 
street that runs from the Danube Canal to the Prater 
park, Johann Strauss, Sohn, composed “The Beautiful 
Blue Danube.” Unfortunately the Danube’s blue 1s 
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bat sombre hue produced by plenty of rich brown 


i} but it is an odd fact that this famous waltz 


first played in a great hall which was trans- 


ed each summer into the Diana Bath. There 
there only the Danube’s water, through much 
‘ng. was blue. The sumptuous successor of that 


looms up now in the same spot on the left bank 


swift-flowing Danube Canal. You cannot 


the 


st 


S Lhe 
of 


the 


heard on one occasion an entire evening 
Itzes of the Dynasty-Strauss” rendered by 
1a Symphony Orchestra. Some of the composi- 
; were by Johann Strauss Vater, some by Johann 


( grand- 


ss, Sohn, some by Johann Strauss, En kel 










































While many traditional 
landmarks have been al- 
most forgotten, Mozart's 


memory is kept green in 
Vienna, for here he com- 
posed many of his finest 
works. The picture above 
is of his birthplace at 
Salzburg. 


To hear Austrian folk 
music at its best, dine in 
an outdoor café in one of 
the suburbs of Vienna! 


A 


last named was the conductor and h« 


The 


presently warmed a huge audience 


son ). 
to stormy enthu 
siasm. [| 


enjoyed rather more an operetta which | 


saw on another evening in the Theater an der Wi 

t y y oe , awe | } 

It was a gay piece by Leo Fall which Europ 
favorite theme was deftly and humorously handled, 


adventures abroad American muillionai 
+] 


yey 
the ultimate in Philisti 


(“Merry Widow”), Franz von Suppe, who 


the 
who is 
Le hat 


achieved in an unhappy moment, the accordion’s 
vo “DP ) am — | 
darling, “Poet and Peasa d Emmerich Kal 
re ni] 5 , f t] nriohtt Ball t } 
are only a few of the sprig y compa Vi 
Saree i 
made Vienna a symbol of musical humou 
hearted romanc 
As if this were not enough, Vienna has two ot 
] ft. tft. + . a | 4 
scintillating stars in its musical firmam W alth 
von der Vogelweide, greatest of the Minnesingers and 
iF ‘bh sicti t Larmina f rahandA , 
Der 4 Augustin, Most CharminyYs OF vagabond min 
7 7 ’ 7 ' 
strels. Augustin lived at th of the Great Plagu 
) ] ; . } ] 1 1 
People were dying In droves and | id to be shoveled 


Now Augustin 


unceremoniously 


Into Open graves. 


had no worldly possessions except a dudelsa 


cheery disposition, and a great thirst. But everybody 
knew him and loved him. When the emperor fled 
to Mariazell Aug 


fear, continued to visit his favorite taverns, playing 


pray,” ustin, undisturbed: by 


the dudelsack and affording some cheer to his terri- 
One day the minstrel earned a little 


drunk—he 


afford to get more than half drunk— 


fied neighbors. 
money and got gloriously could rarely 
and presently 
Of course he 


Continued on pas 


&° 44 


lay down in a gutter to “sleep it off.” 


was shovelled with the 




















India— Ihe New 


By Lillian Dow Davidson 


B..: services of a personal servant are an absolute 


necessity to European life in India whether it be in 
private homes or hotels. In fact, in many hotels, they 
are quite frank in telling you so. 

Your own native “bearer,” as he is called, must 
bring your chota hazri consisting of tea, toast, and 
jam, in the early morning, must act as your roomboy 
and chambermaid, although the sweeping is always 
done by the despised “sweeper caste.” These are but 
a few of the bearer’s many duties and by his various 
ministrations, he conserves the health, energy, and 
temper of the white man in hot India. 


Peter, our bearer, a very dark Tamil, whom we ac- 
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Capital 


India presents a dificult problem 


for Rotary expansion because of 


the impermanence of the Europ- 
ean population, the summer heat, 
and the widespread caste system. 


quired upon leaving Bombay for Northern India, 
was a treasure, faithful, intelligent, and devoted to 
“Marster,” as he called my husband. When not 
attending to some duty in our rooms, he was standing 
outside the door by day, and often curled up in front 
of it at night. Indeed parting with him six months 
later brought a lump to the throat. We have had 
many servants since but none like Peter. 

Railway travel here requires that each passenger 
carry his own bed-roll, consisting of a thin mattress, 
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Ws. shee Ss and also a “Tundice ‘ or trave le rs 1C¢ 


rO 


and any other beverage desired. 


r in it are carried bottles of cold drinking 
Compart 


} 


ten or twelve feet in length and the full 


re 
ali 


S 


th of a big car for the track gauge is wider than 


America. Two electric fans whirl above the 


her upholstered berths. An open-air compart 
mav be made at will for windows form both 
although one is warned to use the screened 
s at night to prevent pilfering. The adjoining 
r-bath is a joy in the hot, sticky weather. There 


¢ no corridor, one must enter the dining car at a 

yn, your own servant caring for your effects in 

interval. There are no car porters, your bearer 
ng expected to take care of your wants. 

Che Indian, with his insatiable passion for travel 
mizes India’s 40,000 miles of railway exception 
well. Most of the travellers, naturally being 

:wn from India’s two hundred and ninety millions 

illiterates, are so indifferent to time that they ar 
to arrive at the station just after their train has 

lled out or hours before it is due. We saw many of 


m, with true Eastern resignation, waiting, pe! 


haps for hours, squatting in loquacious family groups 
r sprawled in between their numerous bundles, sunk 


n heavy sleep. 


One would expect a gradual breaking down of 


religious barriers where conditions force these Indians 
vho represent many different religions and innumer 


ble castes to travel closely crowded together in the 


third class coaches, Doubt ess there 1s som 


amazing to note how each individual keeps w 
; a 
within his own hard shell of strict religiot 
LIONS. 
At all railway stations of any importance 
: 2 ' } } 

water supply for Moslems guarded by Mos 
Water-Do\y and anothet LOI Hindus. th COM). 

1] 
maintaining a Hindu water-boy as well. The M« 
em religion is especially concerned with foods, sor 
} . . S20 a ik . a . ‘ ‘ ¢ 
being prohibited. The Hindu ts concerned not « 


with the food itself but he must 


. 4 , 13 
ood has been handled. 
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H] rigid caste restrictions Ot every K1In 
cate life considerably for the caste Hindu and imp 
] 1 1] 1 
likewise real hardship on the sixty m ol 
, Te a ee : a F nee 
touchabies who are so unfortunate as tot \ 

{ ] ¢ ] ] ¢ +l 

caste, of very low caste, or Who have lost their ¢ 


is distasteful to t 
touching of a utensil by them is considered 
absolute pollution requiring 
ceremonies. 

Soon after our arrival in Bombay, telegrams a1 
from the existing clubs in Calcutta and Lahor 
breathing that hearty good fellowship that we in R 
tary know so well. It had been a long time since we 
had been with Rotarians and we were most anxiou 
to be amongst them once again. Lahore was 12 
miles to the north and Calcutta 1222 miles to th 


east, evidence of the great size of India. Our ne: 














Moguls in 


the old Delhi palace were cooled by water 


gurgling under floors or flowing through the rooms in 


, ) , , , - 
ns sniarad th ols . 
pen channels iniadid with sitive fish. 


objective, however, was Delhi, the capital. It is a 
twenty-four hour run from Bombay on a train which, 
due to great heat during half the year, features roomi- 
ness and simplicity rather than luxurious appoint- 
ments. 

Happily our route lay through Agra where we 
spent a fascinating day. From Agra northward, the 
land is rich in historic memories of the six Great 
Moguls who ruled India for one hundred and eighty 
years and whose lavish past intrigues the imagination. 
It is fitting that the distant Taj Mahal, as we saw it 
from the delightful little Jasmine Tower which forms 
part of the old fort at Agra, then suffused with the 
last flush of sunset, should form our introduction to 
these picturesque and fascinating old monarchs. The 
history of India is truly a romantic one. 

It stirs the imagination to picture the aged and de- 
throned Shah Jahan, sitting in this very spot, sur- 
rounded by every luxury, but a prisoner, neverthe- 
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less, sighing as he gazed at the whit 
this symbol of his love, a view: that 
not fail to stir up in his disappoint 
heart the dead ashes of his long-che: 
dream, that of carrying to full comp! 
To his 


mind, it would ever remain unfinish 


this sublime masterpiece. 





til his own black, marble mauso 
stood, a fitting companion, on the op; 
bank of the Jumna River and linked t 
Taj by a superb bridge. Thoughts « 
Jasmine Tower will ever recall an « 
site memory, for within a marble fi 
of its doorway, a wee glass heart catch 
a perfect reflection of the far away 
making of it the daintiest of miniatu: 
One of life’s most perfect feasts for ¢! 
eye is the ethereally white Taj Mahal, 
aloft on its broad terrace, when, bath 
silvery moonlight, its matchless fairy-lil 
loveliness is mirrored in the long, narroy 
three-lined pool at its feet. It left us wit 
a hauntingly beautiful memory for it was 
our rare good fortune to see it by the light 
of the full moon. But at no time of t! 
day or night could it be anything b 
beautiful. Even the quivering heat 
midday fails to detract from its charm. 
The magnificent white marble cenotap| 
of Mumtaz Mahal, inlaid with exquisite 
perfection of detail, in flower designs fash 
ioned of jade, carnelian, agate, lapis 
lazuli, and onyx and surrounded by a marvellousl; 
carved and perforated, lace-like marble screen, 
polished and mellowed like old ivory, is a truly gor- 


geous jewel worthy of its casket. 


hd, HUSBAND being busy with Rotary, my) 
daughter and I fairly revelled in the multitude of 
sights in and around Old Delhi, as the Delhi of to 
day is called, to distinguish it from the New Delhi six 
or seven miles distant, the new home of the govern- 
ment of India completed after fifteen years of con- 
struction. Perhaps the most appealing to us of all the 
sights were the exquisite white marble palaces, a ver) 
essential part of the old red fort of Delhi, conceived 
by Shah Jahan, one side of which opened to a great 
central courtyard with pools and pavilions sur- 


rounded by gardens. 
Happy indeed and surprised, too, were we to re 
ceive an invitation to luncheon at Viceregal Lodge, 
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was just two days before the removal of the 
rnment from the winter capital at Old Delhi to 
summer capital at the hill station of Simla and 
ficialdom was very busy. The broad outer stairs 
flanked by chaprassis, Indian official messen 
in their stunning white and scarlet costumes 
two or three aides-de-camp awaited us on the 
nda. The latter, after a brief greeting, accom 
ed us to the drawing-room where we were intro 
d to the Honorable Anne Wood, the charming 
ehter of Lord and Lady Irwin, and her two 
ger brothers. She added quite a homey touch 
.e formal atmosphere by saying, “Poor Mummie, 
afraid she will be very tired for she has had such 
ng morning session with a group of education 


StS. 


Twetve or fifteen ladies entered from an ad- 
ining room where they had had the meeting—for 
were to be guests also—and in a few moments 
(heir Excellencies appeared, passed around the cir 
e, greeting each. We then entered the large dining 
m where a row of tall, turbanned kitmutgars, 


mingly half as many as the number of guests 
present, awaited us. These servants are all 
Mohammedans for no Hindu will touch 
any food except that prepared by and for 
his own caste. They, too, were in white 
with scarlet monogrammed fronts, their 
waists bound with five or six ropes of 
twisted scarlet and gold. 

Standing amidst the flower decorations 
were many small printed menus in silver 
holders, as is also the custom here in pri- 
vate homes. I felt greatly honored to find 
myself sitting between His Excellency and 
Sir Francis Humphrey, the former British 
minister to Kabul, who superintended the 
removal by airplane of all Europeans from 
that turbulent Afghan city and who him- 
self was the last to leave. He is now high 
commissioner to Iraq. 

After a simple tiffin, which is the rule in 
all British official establishments through- 
out the East, we returned to the drawing- 
room, an aide-de-ccamp informing my 
husband that now he might have an oppor- 
tunity to speak to His Excellency about 
Rotary, at the same time Her Excellency 
sent an aide-de-camp for me. During the 
conversation I learned that the energetic 


fell] - = ‘ 1 } | 
ellow 2uests, Nad cColicclec 


Indian ladies, our 
11 ; 
goodly sum of money for educational purposes and 


had met this very morning to discuss the expen 


ve ‘ 
of it. Only one of these Indian ladies was stil] 


purdah” and therefore could not appear in public, 


? 


, ; of 1 
SO Was NAavVINg a lonely meal Dehind closed doors. 


, 
Lady Irwin said that thev intended moving 
their new home, Government House, at New Del] 


let ] 


upon their return from Simla six months later, d 


claring that the only way to get the workmen 
move out was for the official family to move in. Th 
buildings in New Delhi are all on such a vast scal 
that Lady Irwin laughingly remarked that she had 
been greatly amused to see a sign in the secretariat. 
forbidding bicycle riding in the corridors! 

The viceroy, holding a rank but a step below 
king, has a fine, strong, intelligent face with 
underlying look of determination but glowin; 
with understanding friendliness. The vicereine. hi 
charming and capable helpmate, gives generously o 
her slender strength in the performance of her o1 
ous duties. They are both exceptionally democratic, 
friendly, approachable, and sympathetic to their 


Indian subjects. It is very [Continued on page $4 


The Jasmine Tower at Agra. - « « Within its « 
way, ad wee glass heart catches a perfect reflection of 
the far away Taj... the daintiest of miu “re 

; } miniati 
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The White 
wasn’t finished in 
1801,but Mrs. Ad- 
ams just wou/d have 
And 


whata party ! Roar- 


H ouse 


4 Te eption. 


Ing fireplaces 2 see 
cowhide boots and 
Krench high heels 
... sputtering can- 
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The 


Adamses 
Futertain 


By Carl Holliday 


= January 1, it will have been one 


hundred and thirty years since the first New Year’s 
reception was held by a president in the city of Wash- 
ington. There had been such receptions previous to 
this, of course; but not in the capital of the United 
States. The very first New Year’s reception given by 
a president was that by George Washington at Phila- 
delphia in 1791. 

The question of entertaining the various represent- 
atives and the government officials was one that wor- 
ried Washington not a little, and repeatedly he called 
The trio 


decided that the proper thing for the chief executive 


upon Hamilton and Adams for advice. 


to do was to give two receptions every week to visi- 
tors from other countries as well as the general pub- 
lic, and a weekly dinner to the members of Congress. 
But how long would a president’s salary last with 


such hospitality? Washington and his advisers very 
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early realized their mistake, and soon the New Yea 
reception was determined upon as the only fix 
social affair of the new republic. 

This first public entertainment was by no means 
one of gorgeous display. The government and 
George Washington also were too hard press 
financially to do more than offer the guests a little 
punch and cake, and spare time for a few moments 
of informal conversation. Indeed, today such a 
gathering as that first one would be looked upon as 
a rather shabby affair; for the number of callers was 
certainly small, the dress and conversation not partic- 
ularly brilliant, and the punch and cake, so it was 
rumored, nothing to brag about. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity never came to 
Washington to give the citizens of the young republic 
a reception at the nation’s present capital, although 


he had chosen the spot where the “President’s House” 
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p. ’ was to be erected. He and the famous 


yiace 
‘tect. Major L’Enfant, had laid out, in their 
i's eye at least, the great Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the White House at one end and the Capitol at 
ther; the brilliant young Irishman, James Ho- 
had made the plans and specifications for the 
ice” itself; and the cornerstone was laid on Octo- 
3, 1792. 
sident John Adams moved in before the build- 
vas completed and he it was who, in 1801, gave 
first New Year’s reception ever held at Washing- 


It is safe to say that a presidential reception 
- was given under greater difficulties than that 


t one in the new city. 


i. NOVEMBER, 1800, Mr. and Mrs Adams started 
by coach from Philadelphia for their new home, and 
hardships they suffered on that long journey sur- 
pass even those of a modern presidential campaign. 
Not a road had yet been constructed to Washington, 
and the driver of the Adams coach wandered hither 
| yon through forests and through creeks so deep 
several times the president and his wife had 
stand on the seats to avoid the in-rushing water. 
Moreover, the party was lost no less than four times, 
| on one occasion strayed, absolutely bewildered, 
for three hours until an old negro was found who 
guided the new president to the United States capital! 
And what a city! Pennsylvania Avenue was one 
ng trail of mud and swamps, up and down which 
cattle and hogs, given complete liberty of the city 


intil 1830, wandered as they listed. Now and then 


ul 


sonore 


baba 


! 
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creaking ox-carts sent the pigs grunting from their 
wallows and the cows, with wild clatter of bells, into 


the adjacent woods. The French minister, it is r 


corded, complained that the unearthly howling of 
dogs, the squealing of pigs, and the lowing of cows 
kept him awake every night, and that in the daytim 
he was compelled to step out into the street to pr 
vent being spattered with milk by women milku 
their cows on the imaginary sidewalks! 

A few shanties lined the avenue. On hot days, * 
stench unto heaven” arose from the garbage and ref 
use dumped out the front doors, for it was not until 
Alexander Shepherd, chief executive of the district, 
began work in 1870, that Washington took on th 
semblance of a clean and progressive city. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Adams approached the “Presi 
dential Palace” what they saw was enough to shak¢ 
The 


unfinished 


the optimism of even a newly elected president. 
great, incomplete brick mansion, with 
walls four feet thick, looked down sullenly 


with its many glassless windows. Muddy brickyards 


at them 
stretched out indefinitely on either side; a hug 
swamp reached from the building to the river. Three 
hundred thousand dollars was being spent upon the 
structure, but doubtless Mrs. Adams would gladly 
have exchanged the mansion for her modest New 
England home. 


In a fit of despair she wrote her daughter that th 
thirty ser\ 


1 


house was on too grand a scale, that the 
ants required for its maintenance were more than the 
president’s salary could stand, that there was not a 


calling bell in the entire [Continued on page 4 
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Interesting 
Personalities — 





ad ENRY PRATHER FLETCHER, cha 
of the United States Tariff Commission* 
friends around the world, for he has held 

matic posts in China, Portugal, Chile, Mi 
Belgium and Italy. He is an honorary m 


il 


of the Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, R 
Club. 


ALBERTO PUMAREJO, though only 


seven years of age, has filled several import 





7. legal, business, and governmental post 
HENRY P. FLETCHER ALBERTO PUMAREJO Colombia. He recently was appointed go. 
of the Department of Atlantic. Dr. Pum 
is a charter member of the Barranquilla R 
Club, and served as its second president. 


H. R. H. PRINCE PURACHATRA (left), president of the Rota 
Club of Bangkok, was recently welcomed to Keijo, Chosen, Japa: 
Rotarians. The Prince has taken an enthusiastic part in establis! 
Rotary in the Orient, and his club promises to become a pow 
social force in Siam. He is here shown with H. E. Viscount S 
governor-general of Chosen, and honorary member of the 
Rotary club. 


, 

Epo MarK VIC, of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, has achieved distinct 
as a business man, an agricultural economist, a wartime food adn 

trator, a commercial arbitrator, a temperance reformer, a news; 

editor—and a Rotarian. He is a member of the Vocational Ser 
Committee of Rotary International and the European Advisory ‘ 

mittee. But ask him, and he probably will say his greatest hon 

being tather to nine fine children. 





*Rotarian Fletcher's humor is never congealed. When he was named t 
Tariff Commission, a Ne York inker friend wrote “Dear Henry 
have a new jol In your former jobs you always had a title and a unif 

I give you a title but I am sending a uniform.’’ Two days later 
football suit with a full assortment of protectors and shin guards arrived I 
a lot,’’ countered the ex-ambassador. ‘But what I'll probably need most is 


EDO MARKOVIC 





PRINCE PURACHATRA,VISCOUNT SAITO 
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Sault Ste. Marie holds the key to the Upper Lakes problem. Neither the 


J; 


foreground, nor the Canadian set, in the upper part of the picture, u 
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The River That Has No End 


By Leslie Roberts 


A MIGHTY water highway that finds its west- 


ern terminus beside the ore cluttered wharves of 
Duluth, or the mammoth elevators of Fort William 
that bulge their seams with grain; a highway driven 
through the roaring wastes of Superior, across the 
bosom of Huron and through quickly angered Erie; 
a road to distant Cathay which skirts torrential 
Niagara as it goes, crosses Ontario, basks in the 
beauty of the Thousand Isles, skirts the white- 
whipped waters of the Long Sault and Lachine and 
rests a while in the quiet sanctuary of Montreal’s 
port, still a thousand miles from the sea; a road 
which reaches on beyond the bluff promontory of 
Quebec into the rolling, salt-tanged swells of Point 


The St. Lawrence River system 


seems destined to be the spine of 
a waterway that will open a vast 


continent for world commerce. 


au Pere and the Gulf, thence through Gulf and Strait 
into Mother Atlantic and on to the far-flung corners 
of the world. 

. . . Whocan wonder that Indians dwelling on its 
banks, four hundred years ago, told a mariner of Old 
France that he had come to The River That Has No 
End? Who shall wonder if today this mighty Saint 
Lawrence highway is destined to become the busiest 
of all our water trade routes? 

The Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Deep Waterway 
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of the futur , Its protag 


onists aver, will be the 
spinal column of North 
American commerce, a 
transport thoroughfare 
leading from the teem 
ing mid-western states 


~ 


and Canada’s _ prairie 


provinces through a 
new gateway to world 
markets. And pessimis 
tic Jeremiahs and the 
of 


prophets to the contrary, 


plaints sectional 


a great public opinion on either side the international 


boundary today ranges solidly behind deep water- 
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Map by Bernhardt Kleboe 


way development of the River That Has No End. 


The Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Waterway di- 
vides sharply into three navigation zones. From the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Port of Montreal the present 
ship channel permits passage for vessels of thirty- 
foot draught and is bein 
thirty-five feet at this writing. Immediately to the 


west of Montreal is found a region of alternating 


broad basins and rapid shallows, approximately one 


‘cAOONE 


making its way a g 


y 
~ 


This 1880 photo shows a three-mast 
the old a eliadna Canal, 


und Nu Tard. 


dredged tO 2 depth of 


fourteen-foot shipping. 


WAR: 


WA 
XX XN \ 


Brock lew 


Ogdensburg 
4 ne ' SSA 
New York State 


The third zone lies west again and reaches for mo: 


than a thousand miles into the heart of the contine: 


embracing the upper reaches of the Saint Lawren 


all the Great Lakes, and the connecting channels : 


canal systems essential to shipping in this regio 


Vessels of a maximum draught of twenty feet m 


now ply from the head of the lakes as far east 


the ports of Kingston, Prescott, and Ogdensburg, 


total distance of 
















more than one thousand 


mi 
Ships from the far-ot 
of 


ply inland from the sea t 


corners Christendo: 


Montreal, again a dista 

of one thousand miles. | 

between is a brief wate 
haul of little more than on 
hundred miles, or approxi 
mately five per cent of th 
entire waterway, passabl 


only to medium-size and 


small craft. That 
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channel-deepe ning already begun in the Thousand Island and Soulanges sections, the crua 
project is now in the Rapids and Lachine regions. 


Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Waterway of today. America’s inland empire would | 
[he Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Waterway of a secondary issue. the greatest storehouse of ele 
morrow would unite these three zones into one eines tos Pills Ried oft 
navigable highway, accessible throughout to ane 
ont ” horse power, of which m« we : 
ips drawing twenty-five feet of water. Present : eR . 
: ° the ternational river vould become avalial 
nnels of the twenty-foot depth would be carried 
‘ co or 
* In 1Ale ic Ve ymment. 
vn to meet the twenty-five foot schedule, much = 7CClAte eX clopn 
, ° ° Thic then ic th, Senet 6 — .° , ' 
this work having already been carried out. At Chis, then, 1s the Saint | nce W. of te 
points as Sault Sainte Marie, locks would morrow, as culled from tl Continued « 
altered or renewed to meet the new circum 
nces. Between Montreal and the sea no Sunset ix the Thousand 
works are required. Re-channeling and _re- channel is being dredged throug) 


nalization of the in-between region would 


constitute the lion’s share on the enterprise. 


© ition of this $800,000,000 project 
would release the land-locked fleet that is con- 
fined to the inland seas, making the ports of the 
world its trading constituency, should ship- 
owners consider such distant travel desirable. 
Simultaneously it would fling open portals of 
trade in the heart of America to eighty-eight 
per cent of the ocean-going merchantmen 
vhich now reach journey’s end in coastal ports. 

From the purely Canadian view, however, the 
sreatest advantage lies in the fact that the huge 
grain carriers from the Upper Lakes would dis- 
charge their wheat into the elevators c£ Mon- 
treal and Quebec for subsequent transfer into 
ships bound to the four corners of the earth, jet- 
tisoning the costly system of breaking bulk car- 
goes from the Upper Lakers into five and six 
parts for small ships to carry through the shal- 
low water zone. Freight rates would fall; con- 
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Fditonal Commumnent 


-dischievous Tongues 


Orx: bit of wisdom which men begin acquiring 
from their earliest experience is the necessity of a 
proper misbelief in evil tongues. Evil reports about 
our neighbors start easily and fly fast. Who believes 
them indiscrimfhately finds himself shortly the only 
truly good person around the place. If he is so un- 
happy as to hear the current rumors about himself, 
he may even have to scratch his own name off the 
white list. There’s a sort of person whose breath, 
like that of the fabled Chimera, blackens and 
scorchr -verything it touches. 

As tas as individuals are concerned, the wise man 
learns to disregard the tongue of scandal. He be- 
lieves evil of his neighbor unwillingly, and only after 
requiring the utmost proof. If the evil tale persists, 
the wise man for his own protection and his neigh- 
bor’s will take pains, before believing, to go to the 
source of the facts. We have learned this lesson as 
it applies to persons. It has not been so well learned 
as it applies to peoples. This has a good deal to do 
with the persistent peril of war. 

The average Rotarian who goes about Europe, 
attending meetings of Rotary clubs as he goes, dis- 
covers no enemy peoples there. If he looks into their 
hearts a bit and gets a grasp of their different difh- 
culties he finds himself acquiring a sympathy for 
each and every one of the nations there. Like our 
next-door neighbors at home, each of the peoples of 
Europe is doing as well as its circumstances allow. 
They have their prejudices and their shortness of 
view; but like the rest of us, given the light they 
have, they are doing the best they can. They are 
not anxious to cause trouble for anyone. They are 
only anxious to live and thrive themselves. 

Now there is a tongue of slander concerning peo- 
ples as there is a tongue of slander concerning per- 
sons. Some misguided persons have thought it 
necessary, for the promotion of patriotism, to make 


us hate other countries as we love our own. It is as 


easy to believe evil of strange peoples as it is to believe 
evil of the neighbor on the other side of the hil|— 
easier, in fact. All too often the inky tongue of ey’ 


we do not like this people or that, this nation or that. 
It is making us expect evil of them. Just as we hay 

learned to be suspicious of such talk about our neigh 
bor around the corner, so it behooves us to be skepti 
cal when it concerns our neighbors across the sea 
With a nation as with a neighbor, when the tongu 
of evil is laid against it, we will withhold belief ti 
we see the proof, This is the path to peace. 


The Exchange of Youth 


Many Rotarians who were boys some forty or 
fifty years ago have been wondering what steps the: 
might take to make sure their children will not sutic: 
the horrors of war. The present generation, of course, 
cannot know what war meant to the soldiers twel\ 
to sixteen years ago. Then it meant stuttering ma 
chine guns and muddy trenches. It meant being a 
choice-less atom in a world awhirl with organized 
slaughter. It meant an inferno of fire and poison gas 
and a death-rain of bombs—which no father could 
wish his son to experience. 

Memory is often short lived. History books have 
a tendency to gloss over the horrors of war. But boys 
of today should be told of the realities of war, and 
then should learn by experience, of the benefits o! 
peace. Of the methods suggested for the latter, th: 
exchange of youth between countries is one immed 
ately productive of goodwill and understanding. 

Boys from the United States, for example, recently 
visited boys in Norway, Sweden, and De=mark, living 
with the families of their youthful hosts. A group of 
sixteen English schoolboys are now in American 
homes under the auspices of the English-speaking 
Union. Groups of boys from France, Germany and 
Spain have visited England at the instance of Rotary 
clubs. Rotarians of Miami, Florida, have provided a 


} 


a 
S 





larship at the University of Florida for a student 


sce 


-om South America. And so it goes. 


, movement such as this has promise of becoming 
nagnificent contribution to the cause of peace. 
s of peace brighten when boys and girls of one 
, eat and play and talk with boys and girls and 
rs and fathers of another nation. 
Here are Rotary Sixth Object opportunities of the 
: kind, the possibilities of which may begin to be 
‘ed within the life span of the Rotarian of today. 
We may yet see the time when youth may give a 
son to the men at Geneva and Washington and 
London who are talking about poison gases and the 
‘rplane as Weapons in future wars. 


Ihe Measure of a Man 


Tue relative importance of certain qualities re- 
carded as desirable in the make-up of the business 
n has long been a subject of spirited debate. The 
1ere setting down of such essential qualities for 
irposes of discussion is more difficult than it seems. 
When finally the attributes are agreed upon further 
planations are necessary to clarify the exact mean- 
ngs of the terms employed. 

Charles W. Ward, a former governor of the For- 
tieth District of Rotary International, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to presidents of 36 Rotary clubs in the 
district. He asked the men to list elements of charac- 
ter they thought essential to meet Rotary standards 
of vocational ethics, and to rank these in order of 
their importance. The returns he received he sup- 
plemented with the estimates of a large group of 
representative Rotarians. 

The twenty elements agreed upon as essential are 
as follows: Intelligence; Honesty; Generosity; Geni- 
ality; Industriousness; Courage; Persistence; Tact; 
Culture; Democratic Spirit; Public Spirit; Money 
Making Ability; Executive Ability; Good Employer; 
Patriotism; Good Family Man; Optimism; Religion; 
Tolerance; Health. 

In grading these according to their relative im- 
portance, the easiest assumption would be that 
“money-making ability” would head the list, with 
“executive ability” a close second since business has 
long emphasized the importance of money profits. 
The striking fact is, the men Mr. Ward questioned 
agreed that “intelligence” is the prime essential in 
the make-up of the business man, not possession of a 
large storehouse of facts, but the ability to analyze a 
situation and come to a sound personal judgment. 
The second quality recommended was “honesty,” 
the third “public service,” the fourth “patriotism,” 
the fifth “religion.” “Money-making” found itself 


_— 


in the second division, an acknowledgment of the 
fact that the business man today has his mind cen 
tered on greater things than a large bank balance. 


Town Detours 
Rorary clubs in small American cities have 


frequently regarded it as an achievement to have 
helped route motor highways thrcugh their main 
streets. But often they rue their successes. Instead of 
bringing profitable trade, the pikes have brought a 
spawn of trafhe troubles. 

In the Old World, numerous villages, that have 
found themselves on heavily used thoroughfares, 
have solved the problem by posting signs at the out 
skirts requesting the speeding travellers to detour 
around the town. Those who care to stop are wel 
comed. The advantage is obvious to the motorist, 
for he need not slacken his pace, while the townsfolk 
are pleased because once again they may tread their 
own streets in comparative safety. 


“Alrighty!” 
ScHovarty gentlemen, with degrees after 


their names and a punctilious regard for grammat 
ical niceties, will probably stoutly maintain that there 
is no authority for the use of “allrighty.” The proper 
expression—they pause to explain— is “all right,” 
with the vocal stress laid equally on two words. The 
lazy combination of “alright” is so clearly the handi 
work of an indifferent speller that it need not be 
considered seriously here. 

Allrighty! Most folks will admit the experts have 
the evidence to prove their point. But popular speech 
will nevertheless continue to bestow an extra lilt and 
flourish to one of its old favorites as long as the world 
wags its chin up and down. Somehow “allrighty” 
carries a happy assurance of real comradeship and 
“Allrighty,” 
when spoken resolutely as a single word rich with 


a measure of unqualified approval. 


affirmation, is equivalent to saying,’ My dear sir, | 
get the general drift of your remarks and will indeed 
be pleased to carry out your instructions,” which is 
a considerable waste of time and energy, and, be 
sides, is as stify formal as an Address of Welcome. 

A mob of words cannot convey the fine vigor and 
strength of “allrighty.” Such an expression puts an 
indelible stamp of approval upon any transaction. 
“Allrighty” lifts language out of the pompous di 
tionary, and puts it gayly to work in a world too 
much concerned, perhaps, with saying nothing gram- 
matically. 

“Allrighty” seems to meet a popular need and no 


substitute should be accepted. 
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Rotary Moves Toward Vienna <A A a 


The official call for the Twenty-second Annual Convention of v. 


| 
Rotary International 
T/ ' 
ce ; 4 
oe ee ee the individual Rotarian and Rotary club to 
‘ Lc, & ; - iad : ae 
Annual Convention in the heart of Europe. present opinions and ake ss ane an0 W/ 
: positive part in the administration and de- 
We shall meet in Vienna from June 22nd to / 


26th to renew our world fellowship, in a city 
famous for its gemitlichkeit—famous for its 
gaiety, its music, its welcome, its cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere, its beautiful buildings, and 
the magnificent scenery of its environs. 

Rotary is but five years old in Middle 
Europe. Few cities there enjoy its fellowship. 
The Rotary Club of Vienna was the first 
club organized there. We shall have the 
privilege ot bringing to the Rotarians of 
Middle Europe a message of friendship and 
fellowship which will give to Rotary in that 
part of the world an unusual inspiration. 

It is my very great pleasure as well as my 
duty to issue this, the Official Call, for the 
Twenty-second Annual Convention of Ro- 
tary International, to be held June 22, 23, 24, 
25, and 26, 1931, in Vienna, Austria. 

Each Rotary club is required to be repre- 
sented at the annual convention, just as each 
Rotarian is required to attend the meetings 
of his Rotary club regularly. Some clubs send 
many delegates and some may be represented 
by proxy, but each Rotary club must be repre- 
sented at the convention to retain its charter. 

This requirement insures an active part by 
each unit in formulating the policies and 
plans of Rotary International for the coming 
year. Any Rotary club failing to be repre- 
sented at two successive conventions of Rotary 
International without excuse acceptable to the 
International Board of Directors, forfeits its 
charter in accordance with the Constitution 
and By-laws of Rotary International. 

These provisions of the Constitution were 
adopted to impress upon Rotarians and Rotary 
clubs their responsibility for attendance at and 
active participation in the annual legislative 
gathering of Rotary International, where its 
program is adopted and the officers chosen 
for the coming year. These annual gatherings 
provide the one opportunity of the year for 


15 December, 1930 
Attest: 


Secretary, Rotary International 


velopment of Rotary International. 

Rotary clubs are entitled to delegate repre- 
sentation at the annual convention on the 
basis of one delegate with one vote for each 
fifty members or major fraction thereof. Every 
Rotary club is entitled to at least one delegate. 
Each delegate, except delegates by proxy, 
must be an active member of the club he 
represents. He must be indentified by a cer- 
tificaté as to his selection, etc., signed by the 
president and secretary of the club he repre- 
sents, or if he is a proxy, by the same officers 
of the club he represents. 


As, Rotary club in any country other 
than Austria, is entitled to have its delegates 
represented by proxy, in the person of any 
active member of a club in the same country; 
or where there are four or less clubs in a coun- 
try, by any active member of a club in any 
other country, provided there is no delegate 
from its own country or district. A proxy 
must be identified by a certificate, signed by 
the president and secretary of the club he rep- 
resents. 

Each Rotarian in attendance and each mem- 
ber of his party sixteen years of age or over, 
is required to register and pay a registration 
fee of five dollars in United States currency or 
its equivalent. 

Rotary begins its second quarter century 





with preparations for a glorious adventure—a 
convention gathered in the heart of Europe, 
in one of the most famous and picturesque 
cities of history—Vienna. It is my hope that 
we shall gather in Vienna next June in such 
numbers that our “world fellowship” and its 
high purposes shall achieve a greater signifi- 
cance in minds of all peoples; and that 
our visits to Vienna and other cities in Europe 
shall inspire the Rotarians there to a greater 
enthusiasm and a continued growth. 


Citsiiow € bee 


President, Rotary International 
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Winter Sports 
Around the World 


A TOUCH that makes the world kin, which Shakespeare for 
to mention, is the fun of sliding down a steep hill, flashing 
sparkling ice—or making a snow man! The whole world 

ovs snow—or would if it could. And as for those city young 
rs who never will have a ride in a “one-horse open sleigh” with 
bells a-jingling—well, they'll just never know 


ive missed! 


Dr. A. Defner, Innsbruck 


Dog-teaming around 
Cascade Mountain at 
Banff, in the Canadian 
Rockies, a favorite re- 
sort for winter sport 

lovers. 
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Photo: Publishers’ Photo Service 
Believe it or not, in ] 
they have snow—and 4q 
enough for these two d: 
maidens to make a i 
sage-looking snow man. 


Here’s another snow man, 
Yankee variety. His eyes, 
nose, and coat buttons are 
lumps of coal. And he’s 
almost ready to be bom- 
barded with snow balls. 


Photo: 
H. Armstrong Roberis 








They learn to use 
skis at an early age 
at Adelboden, in 
Switzerland. And 
here are the young- 
sters all ready to 
start down Aill. 

















This is Hans Brinke 


He and his father hat 
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a Na- 


apan, Rotarian 


Cordiality to 
£oyad, 
led to the gift of a 
flag to the Prague 
Ciud, 
Le K. 


Lejt Zo 


through Minis- 
Kobayashi. 
right: Ed. 
Demartini, Jaroslav 
Podhajsky, district 
governor, Mr. Kobay- 
etary, and Dr. Milan 
Janu, president of the 
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Kotary Around the World | 


Rotai } 


is @ progressing movement with a vitality that astonishes even those who are con 7 


th Its expansion. In India and Japan, in Africa and South America a new spirit of enlig 


fellowship is bringing men together in effective groups. 


. — 
Bolivia 
p ) Lj af aw 
Start Publi Librar\ 
SoratTa—Rotarians are collecting books 
and soliciting tunds to establish a public 


brary 


Spain 

Aid Cancer Campaign 
Maprin>—Members of the 

Club have 

to the National Spanish League Against 


Madrid Ro- 


tary contributed 500 pesetas 


Cancer. Another benevolence of a Mad 
rid Rotarian is a donation of soo tickets 
which will enable indigent recipients to 
get meals at a local food dispe nsary. 


Alaska 

Alaska’s Palm Beach 

Warm tide water from 
} 


the Japan current, trapped by a hig! 


KETCHIKAN-— 
Y 
cement dam in the Tongass Narrows, 
gives this city—a few miles from the 
Arctic Circle—the world’s most unique 
swimming-pool, usable almost the year 
around. It was started on Rotary initia- 
tive back in 1928 and has proved so 
popular with Ketchikaners, the club has 
agreed to raise $2,122 to purchase adja 
cent picnic grounds and construct bath 


houses. 


Ireland 


Anent Horse Butchering 
Dusit1s—Unnecessary cruelty attends 
the exportation of 1,700 to 2,000 horses 
from Ireland to the Continent for pur- 
poses of food, local Rotarians were told 
recently. It was suggested that an Irish 
factory undertake the humane butchering 
of the animals, making use of the by- 
products that are now often wasted. 


Cork Reports 

Cork—Cork Rotarians have enjoyed, 
recently, several carefully prepared talks 
on vital theme; .... “not one parent in 
ten has sufficient knowledge to give a boy 
the right start’... unemployment. . . 
libraries that carry (literally) books to 
rural folk. 


Irish Meet Irish 

NewcastLe, County Down—Rotarians 
from the five Irish clubs—Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Londonderry, Cork and Limerick— 
had a varied program at their district 
conference here. It was made especially 
enjoyable by golf, the picturesque coun- 
tryside and a fancy dress ball. Three of 
the clubs represented are in the Irish 
Free State, the other two being in Ulster. 


Chile 


Hold Economic Conference 
Concepcion—Concepcion Rot 

sponsored a recent conference of 

of industries in their own and surr 

ing provinces, at which methods ot , 

proving the economic situation ot 

country were discussed. It met in the |} 

industrial school of this city, of 

Rotarian José Léniz Prieto is direct« 


China 


$17,000 for Charity 

SHANGHAI—A very successful Cha 
Féte, sponsored by Rotarians and Rot 
Anns, was attended by more than 
persons and brought gross receipt 
$17,000. “The evening’s 
commenced at a comparatively early 
hour,” the reporter for the “Pagoda” s 
tentiously observes, “and likewise | | 
ished at a very early hour; somewhe: 
around 4 A.M.” The same scribe c: 
ments that it was difficult to secure 
tional anthems of the various countries 
and, not ineptly, suggests that Shang! 
would be greatly obliged if clubs in ot! 
lands would send copies arranged for 
small orchestra. 


proceed y$ i 
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Arge ntina 
rNo»nate Their Home 
BLANCA Local Rotarians, at a 


meeting in which thanks were 
to Senor and Senora Gutierrez tor 
their couniry estate to the city 


se as a home by dependent old 


_ promised to give the value of one 


labor to the institution. 


Cuba 

Observe Thanksgiving Day 
Crenruecos—The local Rotary Club, 

through its International Service Com- 

nittee, observed Thanksgiving Day, a 

national holiday of the United Sx tes. 
\ series of meetings are being helu to 


discuss illiteracy’s causes and cure. 


Moron on Air Route 
Moron—Thanks to a 

sored landing-field, this city has been put 

Ro 


tarians in a body attended the inaugura- 


Rotary spon 
on the new Cuban air-mail route. 


yn ol the service. 


Holguin Club Active 


Ho_cuin—A free clinic, for the city's 


This picture of the Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


the story of Rota 


England 
Rotary Players’ Début 
; | he 


their 


Rotary Play 
Ne w Xx ala 
A Bill ol 

| 


i) staged, and 


LONDON London 


ers’ made | 


bow at the 
ts a 
[Theatre in Clemence Dane 
Divorcement.” It was clever 


ample entr’acte time for chatting among 


it the Civil Hospital, and an air Rotarians and Rotary Anns of the Lon 
iave been established through efforts don district added to the enjovment. 
) bl 
naaney Se Rotary . No Prejudice 
War on Illiteracy SUNDERLAND— Rotary 1s fre from 
SANTIAGO DE Cusa—Two auditoriums _ personal prejudic We can meet on a 
been placed at the disposal of the common platform here and discuss things 
ry Club, which will sponsor night that matter most in our life.” Such 
ools. Teachers of rural schools are assurance came from Luke Thompson, 
ve luncheon guests of the club, that Conservative, in proposing a vote of 
help may be actively enlisted in the thanks to Dr. Marion Phil Socia 
dication of illiteracy. who succeeds him in Parliament 
’Dyang isn't holding a cake of soap. Use a magnifying glass ar 
l see it's a marble tablet bearing the Rota motto—in iccing 
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. [0 bec ome 


and his 


a part of the Greenville, S. C., U. S. 
companions are officers of the Peiping club. 
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Club on charter 1 ht tel 


meiting-pot role in the Far East \/ ay 1 


M. C. S., British Resi 


ent of Selangor, presented the d “i? 


— Chica 


New Lamps for Old 


] » 

OT. (ALBANS Local Rotaria 
. 1 1 , 
ing that using parathn lamps a | inale 

1 | 

In eighteen nergnbdo 
made the unsa ire ] 

+ 1] 
MNStallallon Ol L 


Australia 
The N Cl’ Ps Ve /; olog \ 
XN I : Indu tl 


stu die sl icity, ar 

‘4 | | 

to ¢ i I I 
deve ( Ma 

In Defence of Mete 

Nev Gast 
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whi } 
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4 
Banff . Skits 

BAN AcTa.—Fl 
sports husiasts to Ba i 
part Rota pia d 
of skiing here. Several years ago, G 
Johnson, a Scandinavian labor 
ested local people in skiing \ 
death, the sport languished for t year 
until in 1928 Rotarians Clitf and Ja 
White organized the Mount Norquay 
Ski Camp and the Banff Ski Club. 7 ‘ 


| ’ ' 
unusually fine natural advantages ha 
made the camp popula! 
sports de votees of many lar . 2 1 ¢ 
vinter multitudes come here for ing 


The 


tertaining these 


Rotary Club is doing 


u guests, an ) 
c | 
fellowship committee arrangt Inv « 
cursions to nearby point 














THE ROTAR i 
loaned to 458 college students. . 
$61,740 has been repaid. The 
tion has issued a pamphlet on 
student loans. 


Every Stone a Story 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Stones fri 


mon’s quarry under Jerusalem, ; 
London Bridge, Dickens’ Pick, ( Det 
tage, the Pyramids of Egypt- ' 
and many more as unusual hav: Y 
into the construction of the Gr 
Boy Scout and Y. M. C. A. 
Lake Rotary. Local Rotarians j 
the stones that the edifice might 
bolic of Rotary’s Sixth Object. 
Photo: Kaufmann & Fabry Greet Shanghai Club 
On top of a Chicago sky scrape) hotel is a cottage. Here, on November BatTrLe CREEK, Micu.—On« 
19, met directors of Rotary International and the Chicago Rotary Club. first messages sent by the new 
The three men in front are, left to right, Rowland Haynes, president of seevice Mito in Beencticn to S) 
the Chicago Club; Almon E. Roth, president of Rotary International; and was greetings from the local 
Floyd L. Bateman, past president of Chicago Rotary. Shanghai ee 
South Africa nurses were provided, who did much ; ae 
: ae needed service for persons who otherwise Help Sixteen Cripples 
Good Word jo Pa Kies would not have been able to afford it. Youncstown. O.—The Rotar , 
Natropi—In discussion following a nase ee ay 
Te Spee ea IN erin ait aN ne a maintained sixteen crippled child: 
gested _ that talking motion pictures, Dansury, Conn.—Each Danbury Ro *, total of 392 days at Christ 
lately introduced here, will help re- tarian is wearing a new hat as a result “2™P last summer. 
establish purer English. of action taken at a recent meeting to 
help in stimulating the important hat- Féte Eighty-Y ear Olds 
Want Healthier Natives making industry for which this city is eee ee ‘} 
; OOSTER, OnHtlo—A _ hundre 
East Lonpon—Lox Rotarians are famed. fifty octogenarians, led by Willian P 
actively interested in promoting healthful $110,969 Student Loans erson, 101, were guests of sevent 
conditions among the natives in this ArLanta, Ga.—The ninth annual re- Rotarians at a Thanksgiving Day 
ocality. A recent meeting was given port of the local Rotary Educational The total of the ages of those | 
over to the subjec Foundation shows $110,969 has been was 16,000 years! 
London-Cape Planes , | ee : 
Brother and sister are giving hermana pequena her first ride in th ‘ 
JOHANNES! — \ pee ae Se high Rotary-sponsored playground at Morelia, Mexico. The director ana 
ae red ee eee oO Asis of the Industrial Technical School set up the appara N' 
will be required tor the London-Cape 
service, Colonel J. Barrett-Lennard, of ed : 
the Imperial Airways, told Johannesburg * 
Rotarians at a luncheon recently. 
} 
United States mt 
Spotlig At jor Members : 
Mitwavkeeg, Wis.—Each Milwaukeean ; 
is, for one meeting, the “Rotarian of the 
? 


Day,” and occupies the “seat of honor.” 
The chairman gives a short talk on the 
honored member. Thus, gradually, mem- 
bers come to know one another better, 
as each has his turn to bask in the spot- 


light. 

Operating Clinics 
WynneE, ArK.—For the 

Wynne Rotarians are sponsoring clinics. 


One of the three to be held this year was 


second year, 


for negroes. Skilled surgeons and trained 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


. 
Readers are invited 


to Rotari 


home, 


December Frontispiece 


Editor: 

Your frontispiece by Benson in the De 
issue is worthy of all praise and 
iasm. Do you have access to any 
of it on more durable paper? | 
| count it a great favor if you would 
one for me at any cost up to five 
and send it to me at the above 
ss. I will be glad to remit im- 

itely on receipt of the print. 
ne take this opportunity to tell you 


il 


find your magazine, or rather our 
ine, both very interesting and very 
) usable material. It is a constant 
of inspiration and delight. 
A. Watton Rot 
uska, Oklahoma 
An original proof from the wood 
ng on hand-made paper, signed 
artist, mailed to Rotarian 
Roth. A few additional copies, 


, 


DY the artist, are available to the 


wads 


lew applicants at $2.50 eacn. 


‘Heartily Endorse” 
tor, THE RoTARIAN: 
You will be interested to learn that the 
e, “Salaries vs. Relief,’ which ap 
red in the November, 1930, issue of 
valuable magazine was particularly 
eresting to those of us here in Racine 
ho are engaged in Community Work. 
\t a meeting held at the Y. W. C. A. 
November twenty-fourth the article in 
stion was read and discussed and we 
eartily endorse the ideas as set forth in 
it article. 
Ora I. CAMPBELL 
Central 
Family 


Association of 
Welfare Work 


Racine, Wisconsin 


“Beginning to End”’ 
To the Editor: 

| have just finished reading the Decem 
ber Number from beginning to end and 
must drop you a line to bear enthusiastic 
witness to its excellency. Every single 
irticle is both impressive and interesting 
ind any Rotarian who finds no time to 
read this December Number is a big 
loser. 

Henry Louis SMITH 
President Emeritus, Washington and 
Lee University 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


' 
A 


, ind th ha : » th , 
Qns ana the exchange 1aecus 2 ihe aci 


“Usiness, 


Valuable Articles 
Editor, THe Rotarian: 
In Tut 


very valuable articles. I take thi 


Rotartan I have found 


SOTTU 
; ODpO 
ppor 


tunity of congratulating you and your 
editorial staff upon the splendid piece ot 


work that you are doing. 


Enriove Romero Griepa 


Huaraz, Peru 


‘In the Secular Press’ 


Editor, Tue Rorartan: 


I am finding that with few exceptions, 


the opinion prevails that THe Rotarian 


is furnishing better reading and informa 
tion than it has ever done before. There 
have been many fine compliments paid 


it in making my rounds. I shall 


con 
tinue to call the attention of Rotarians to 


ollege tor Two 


its splendid features. ““¢ 


has been the subject of discussion in the 
11 1 i 

secular pre SS, aS Well aS DY many Rota 

rians, and I[ noticed a long editorial on 


+ ¢} | vinot nat 
in one OF the Lexington papers 
i pe 


the subject 


following the appearance of the article 
in Tue Rorarian. 
J . Metcaut 
Govern Eig District 


‘ ' ' , 
\ inchester, Kentucky 


Program Suggestion 
To the Editor 

The Rotary 
classes of men that solve all ku 


, ' 111 
problems. Do you not think it would be 


, , 
a good idea for each Rotary club 


throughout all countries where we have 
a Rotary organization, to discuss this 


world-wide depression? Who can tell 


what might be the outcome of such a dis 


cussion. Surely someone somewhere can 


offer a suggestion that might help to 


solve this problem. g 


[ therefore suggest 
that each club, throughout the United 


States at least, set aside two or three 


meetings in the near future to discuss 


this great economic problem and further 


suggest that THe Rotarian name the 


a discussion. I 


further move that it be done by members 


week or weeks for such 
of Rotary. Surely the chances are that 
more good can come from this than any 
number of theoretical discussions of ethi 
cal question. Let’s get busy and try 
this out. 

Gero. M. CALLEN 


Selma, Alabama 


Query 
To the Editor: 

| am one ol those, more or less untor;r 
tunate individuals, who after having tor 
member ot 


b, lost my membership throug! 


a number of years been a 
Rotary clu 
change of residence. During my years 


of membership in the Rotary clul 


been quite a consistent reader of 1 
Rotarian with the result, that since | 
am no longer a member I am greatly 
missing the presence of this splendid 
magazine on my desk. I am _ writing 
to INQUITE 1c it would be DOSSIDIE ) 
paying your subscription rate, to cont 
to ly carried on yout mating | t 

WM. ] 
Deca [lime 
\ b) } iN 
R ( y 
Dy 


‘Friends . Pick It Up” 


I 


lot r I 
In > I | 
enroved \\ ‘ Met ot Science 


Barton, a 1 i Was ¢ 


liam Lyon | Friends « 
up \ ( \ Op Il tOr a 

Ni cH 
Ro New Y or] 
Takes Pride 
Editor, Tue Rorart 

As a Rotarian I take pride the 
exceller yaper you a 
me 
Ol br. ENG 


Auburn, California 


“’Dividends”’ 


Editor, THe Rotartan: 


I have always felt that THe Rota 
covered a wide variety of articles that 
would be ot interest not only to those 
that are associated with the Rotary 
movement, but also to others outside. In 


: : ee 
tact I have taken the liberty of 


lad 


relerring 


several difterent articles that have been 
published in Tue Rotarian to some 
of my friends. Although I have never 
used Rotary for business purposes—but 
have been a member since 191 the 
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dividends that I have received, both from 
coming in contact with the various fea- 
tures and practical demonstrations of 
those who have been trying to live up to 
the ideals of Rotary, as well as the articles 
that I have read in your magazine, have 
been a great source of help to me, in work 
that I am doing both in a business way, 
and also in work that I am doing in 
connection with church and _ church 
schools, and young people. 

L 


East Orange, New Jersey 


WALKER 


“Among All Publications” 


Editor, THe Rorarian 


like to 


TARIAN is being universally read by prac- 


1 would state that THe Ro- 
tically every member of every club in this 
district, and has been the subject of many 
glowing compliments in every club that 
I have visited, yet. Everybody seems to 
think that the magazine has improved 
tremendously in the last few months and 
that it is now an outstanding one among 
all publications. 
Bruce H. RicHarpson 
Governor, Fourth District 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


‘Last Paragraph... 
Incomparable” . 


Editor, Tut ROTARIAN: 

The November Rotarian appeals to 
me as being one of the best yet. I have 
particular reference to the article by 
Knute K. Rockne, “Footballs or Hand 
Grenades.” With his teacher’s permis- 
sion I wish to have my bey read that 
article to his class in school. The other 
article I enjoyed so much was about Joe 
Watson 


Schnitzler Almon 


McCall. 
The last paragraph in that article is 


written by 


incomparable. 
FraNK T. BaRLow 


Wellington, Kansas 


‘*Goat’s Milk ... 
Swiss Cheese”’ 


To the Editor: 

That your editorial in the October issue 
of Tue Rorarian regarding “Rotary’s 
Present Tense” has started some Old Boys 
thinking, is quite evident from reading 
the Open Forum in the November Num- 
ber. 

Is it your idea that there should be an 
age limit put on Rotarians; that is, candi- 
dates must be over nine and under ninety 
to be eligible for membership? And have 
you the idea in your mind of submitting 
the annual convention 
If so, I must get in 


a resolution at 
with this in view? 


touch with Alex Calder of Winnipeg, 
who, I believe is the oldest Rotarian in 
the world. 

Alex was taken in as a member when 
over seventy, and is now eighty-nine, and 
attends luncheons not far distant from 
100 per cent, and requires no assistance 
in getting there. I was at his home club 
as a visiting Rotarian not long since, and 
heard a speaker describe how people who 
take care of themselves can live to over 
one hundred years of age, and be in good 
mental and physical health by just taking 
goat’s milk and Swiss cheese. I think I 
can induce Alex to go to Vienna, (if he is 
not too busy selling steamship tickets), 
and we could give a demonstration of 
what old fellows over seventy can do. 

Take my own case. I was asked to 
consider joining Rotary when over sixty, 
and was taken in regardless of age. I 
expect to celebrate my seventy-fifth birth- 
day in a few weeks, and will issue a 
challenge to any of the fifty members of 
our club to join in a high kick when we 
pull off the celebration. The loser of the 
bout to supply a couple of forty ounce 
bottles of Canadian Rye to the winners. 

Wan. Cousins 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 


‘‘Good Fellowship” 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

THE Rotarian seems to be a remark- 
ably well-edited publication, and it is 
interesting to read of the good fellow- 
ship between members of different races 
which would never have been awakened 
but for such a bond as Rotary. 

J. W. Keay 
Auckland, New Zealand 


‘Including the 
Advertisements”’ 


To the Editor: 

If there is one joy in a Club Secretary’s 
life, it is that of being the recipient of 
Tue Rotarian, and I cannot refrain any 
longer from writing in eulogy of the 
choice of the articles appearing in its 
pages. 

What an inspiration it is to read of the 
display of grit by Mr. Schnitzler as pic- 
tured by Almon W. McCall, and how 
absorbing is Joseph E. Pooley on Advis- 
ing Advisors! 

I congratulate your selection, and I read 
Tue Rotarian from cover to cover—in- 
cluding the advertisements, because 
everything is so fresh. 

How interesting it is to read Rotary 
Around the World,—to read of the activ- 
ities of our namesake in New Jersey, and 
to learn for the first time what Maidstone 





THE 


ROTAR]A4\ 


in our own country is doing 
work. | 
Strength to your elbow, Sir! 
that man plus an idea without 
ALAN M 


Newark, England 


“Thrills . . . Regrets 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

I have received your favor wit 
closed certificate of membershi; 
Rotary Hole-in-One Club. Per! 
a dozen certificates from various 
and universities testifying to my 
ment and membership in various Jeary; } 
circles have been received by me. 
one from you gives me as much p: 
pleasure as any of the others, a: 
going to have it framed and put 
side the other diplomas. 

Epwarp N. C 

Richmond, Virginia 
Certificates of 


Note: membe) | 


Tue Rorarian’s Hole-In-One ( 


sent to those members quali{ / 
Editor. 
Editor, THe Rotarian: } ! 


Thank you very much for the 
cate of membership in the “Hole 
Club,” and for your very kindly 
which accompanied it. 

They say Bobby Jones has nev 
the good fortune, or misfortune, \ 
ever you want to call it, of making 
hole in one. It is my studied o; 
that he gets a greater thrill out of br 
ing par on a course than any conti 
golfer will get from holing out fro: 


tee. 

You need not be envious in you: 
gratulations. Just take it from one who , 
knows; there is a lot bigger kick 
of sinking a twenty foot putt than there | 
is in making a hole in one. 


1. .R. Bar 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 





Editor Tue Rotarian: 

Needless to say, I was very 
pleased to receive the “Hole-in-One C: 
ficate” which you sent me. Knowing ' 
Bobbie Jones could not have done bette: 
on this particular hole, it makes m¢ 
entirely worthy of this great honor. 
friends gave me a party on account 
this wonderful feat, and presented 
with a very handsome loving-cup. ! 
think I have been sufficiently punis! 
for this “Hole in One” and sincer 
trust that my faithful mashie may 
them close in the future, but ne 
another hole in one! 

M. J. Bracken 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


spaabiailipeioeth 





primoroso lugar de des 
so v curaciones Cerca ae 


} 
én él pintore SCO 


' 


Valle Helena, con las ruinas 


* : gal 
; Castillo Rauhenstein 


, . sie 
(a 1 derecha) del Siglo 


Doce. 


Photo: Schtestl-N 


Asistencia 





Lae ) coene > > wipe . nal 
Miles de Rotaritos de todas partes del mundo 


asistiran « 


la Convenci )}) {nual R Madrid @G 


celebrara ei Vien - fustria, del 22 al 27 At EZ 


Por Rotario Alfredo Cuaron 


., LOS Rotary Clubs no tenemos otro 
edio de poder conocer el entusiasmo del 
mo Club, si no es por el modo cémo 
uno de sus miembros traba 
Es de tal naturaleza el espiritu de 
| 


1OSs 


dos o cada 


tary que sdlo estando reunidos 
rotarios pueden recibir el beneficio que de 

1 Club esperan. El principal fin de rotary 

| de la fraternidad y por eso es in 
pensable que en cada reunién estén 
entes el mayor numero de amigos, 
es de lo contrario no podran tener la 
ortunidad de convivir con sus companie- 
ros, ni de recibir de ellos la fuerza 
ioral que la alegria de estar juntos, trae, 
aprovechar la oportunidad de com- 
partir parte de nosotros mismos con nues- 
tros amigos. 

Ciertamente que las cronicas semanales 
ios llevan siempre una grata impresién 
de lo que pasé en la sesidn, no cabe duda 
que después de haber leido las actas que 
levanta nuestro excelentisimo Secretario, 
nos damos cuenta clara y precisa de 
cuanto acontecié dentro del recinto del 
sal6n de comidas el dia de nuestra 
reunion; seguramente que leyendo algu- 
nos de los tépicos que tan admirable- 
mente se trata sobre temas rotarios nos 
damos cuenta de parte de los fines del 
rotarismo y de lo mucho que se puede 
esperar de él. Pero por encima de todas 
estas bellezas que nuestros buenos amigos 
nos brindan con su labor intelectual tra- 


tando de darnos sus puntos de vista de 


cada sesién hay algo que nadie puede 


darnos Si no que nos otros mismos pode 
; 1 | eee 
mos tomar. Ese algo es la fuerza de armo 


] , ] 


nia fraternal que sacamos de cada s 


$10n por el placer que nos brinda la 


convivialidad con varios companeros, ese 


ily ) «< ] tT) rert CT rif ] WIT | t t " 
algo es ia energla espiritua que obdten 
mos sacado de la suma de energias de 
, , , 
cada uno de los Duenos amigos que 
durante unos minutos stuvimos  pre- 
t Ll 
sentes compartiendo amigabiemente jy 


haciendo proyecto de meyoramiento y de 


ensanchamiento de nuestras actividades. 


F. \S intimas satisfacciones 


person. Imente. No bas 


tan las mejor recortadas 


solo las 
podemos tener 
plumas para 
parte de lo que solo podemos 
directamente: no basta la 


poder dar 


tomar mas 


entusiasta peroraciOn, ni aun dicha por 


los mas virtuosos oradores, para impre 


if 


sionarnos de la forma cémo el amigo 


hablo, Oo el companero explicd, oO el VISI- 


tante nos dirigié la palabra. Es que en 


cada sesién rotaria flota en el ambiente 
que respiramos algo sutil, algo impon 


derable, algo indefinible, tal vez algo 


magnético, quiza algo eléctrico o de 
radiacién, y que impresiona de una ma 
nera admirable a los presentes dandoles 
otros puntos de vista hasta alli ignorados, 
dandoles otros motivos de considerar la 
vida hasta entonces no descubiertos y 
que, fortaleciendo el espiritu, nos llena el 
coraz6n de una sensacién muy especial 
de gran carifio. para nuestros amigos y 


que nadie puede explicar si no estando 


( » podria exp wrle eso « 
sintie 1OLO St pue ck per i ( Oo 
I 

' , 
quisiera explicarie a un enamorado « 

I 
grato placer que otros enamorados sin 

r lt 1] 1, | . oan 

tierOn al tierno arrullo de las Gulces pala 
bras ae su amada V como consecuen l 
' 14 , , , 
del embalsamador perfume de us adora 
das companeras. (Lomo ex] ari 1O 
que aquclios Sintieron y como xplicarle 
que el dejo de sentir lo mismo porque no 


Por eso yo quisiera que 


estuvo presente. ] 


todos mis companeros no encuentren 


nunca motivo para faltar a sus sesiones, 


sino que esten siempre puntualimente 


presentes en todas para que puedan sen 


tir la hermosa y alegre 


emocion Que 
' 
la presencia de los amigos puede dar y-que 


nadie puede describir. Que nue: 


tenga siempre un ciento por ciento de 
i I 
| | , 
asistencia para que la alegria de todos sea 


siempre muchisimo mayor y el beneficio 
que de cada SE sion Saquemos sea consid- 


erablemente mas grande. 
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Actividades en fos Distritos 














ee gelo, Presidio y Wichita enviaron una que se le brindé a las republi 
“El delegacién a la reunion del Rotary Club _ livia, Ecuador y Suiza en sus : 
€ € aa 9 
on de Chihuahua. aniversarios. 
eure La reunién fué muy impresiva, rei 
nando franca alegria y camaraderia entre Celebracion del Cent nario 
los Rotarios de ambas naciones. Las Uruguayo 
», 
z E banderas de las dos naciones estaban de- EIR Club de B 
. “1 Kotary Club de Buenos A 
Consultas Gratuitas tenidas por una cadena y un candado, : d le | ae 
) , , - ; , gentina, con motivo de la celebr 
FE] Rotary Club de Holguin, Cuba, ha __ y las Ilaves fueron tiradas en el lugar mas? sige . 
: , rs ' : ae Centenario patrio uruguayo, de 
logrado que en el Hospital Civil se es hondo del Rio Bravo con la esperanza de : , ete 
4 . : ee su Constitucion, se ha asociado a 
fablezca una consulta gratuita para po que las dos Maciones sean para siempre 
actos en forma entusiasta. Invit: 


ta desarré llando un ex 


Sie ndo los 


igualmente unidas por eslabones de 


almuerzo, como huesped de hon 


' piaceeratnins a a 
tenso programa de trabaj« amor y buena voluntad. aa, : 
' ' bajador del Uruguay, Dr. D. Ju: 
1 iiente 1OS que se relacionan con la BI . : : 
, , a bianco y otras personalldades del | 
campana para conbatir ¢ ilfabetismo, ~ ya 4 . ¢ é 
, re ' Lucidas Reuniones mano. La reunién transcurrio « 

‘ Oo Que Nan iogrado interesar VI1Vé , I 7 ; ’ 

nt 1utoridad ‘= La sesién del 17 de septiembre del entusiasta e interesante. Una ci 

Cll « i i Cd ( | | aAi€s / 


La Ruta Postal Aerea 


Rotary Club de Santiago, Chile, fué des 


tinada a celebrar el aniversario de la 


independencia nacional. En esta ocasién 


del Rotary Club de Buenos Ai: 
quiara al Rotary Club de Monte, 
una bandera argentina en un fut 


Para saborear el « to ae us estuerZos, : : : 
5 ia er > pronuncié el Sr. Don Manuel Gaet cercano. 
( Rotary Club cde vi ron, (4 Da. acordé E Hs : ; : : 
, , Fagalde, Presidente del Club, un elo R av - , 
concurrir en pleno a la ina racion del Le€union Intercitadina 


cuente discurso en el cual se refirid a los 


SeETVICIO Postal \ereo, en cuya ruta esta : . . 
age nobles ideales de la libertad de los padres Debido a la distancia que se; 
incluida la ciudad de Mordén, gracias al ; ' . 
AD 1 . , de la patria que en aras del sacrificio varios clubes de Colombia y las 

empeno del Rotary club que construyo | _ It: | . 
bai ; , crearon una naci6n soberana. dihcultades para viajar, no se | 
Cl rimer campo de aterrizaye - 

i celebrar frecuentemente reunion 


Lucida Reunion 

FE] 22 de 
ruidoso éxito el X Aniversario de la fun- 
Madrid, Es- 
Octubre de 


lucimiento de 


\ ] | , 
Octubre pasado se celebré con 


daci6n del Rotary Club de 


pana, que tué fundado en 


1920. Para mayor esta 
hesta la Presidencia en aquel dia la com 
ponian los Presidentes y Vice Presidentes 
hasta la 


y Secretarios presentes que 


techa actual han desempenado dichos 


cargos en el Rotary Club de Madrid, hall 
andose ademas adornadas las mesas con 
su corre spondient pastel de fiesta, rode 


ado de 10 bujias. 


Reuniones Internacionales 

Durante Octubre y Noviembre pasado 
ra | Rotary Club de Piedras Negras, Méxt 
co, asistié a una de las reuniones semana 
les del Rotary Club de Crystal City vy de 
Carrizo Springs, Texas, para iniciar re- 
laciones mas amistosas y hacer mas ex 
presivo el acercamiento entre las dos na 


crones, 


Reunion Internacional 


El Rotary Club de Chihuahua, México, 


celebr6 una reunién internacional el 4 
de Noviembre que fué una expresién 
elocuente del Sexto Objeto de Rotary. FI 
motivo de la reunién fué la celebracién 
de la inauguracién del puente interna 
cional entre Presidio, Texas y Ojinaga, 
México, que conecta los dos paises con 
Los Rotary 


otra linea de ferrocarril. 


Clubs de Sweetwater, Alpine, San An- 


F] espiritu de confraternidad interna 


cional se tradujé en un saludo cordial 





Quiero Sembrar Para 
Mi Hijo... 


W reconozco mis errores 


y me doblego a los rigores 
de la mas pura contricion; 
no es una cueva de rencores 


mi corazon. 


Sin una gota de veneno. 

he sido, malo por ser bueno; 

fuera mds noble mi actitud, 

pero perdi el ritmo sereno 
de la virtud. . . 


De mis funestos desatinos. 

el viejo mal de los molinos 

de viento ha sido el mas fatal: 

ser Don Outjote en los caminos 
del bien y el mal. 


Porque de bienes y de males, 

divinas manos paternales 

de un Don Ouitjote celestial 

llevan las cuentas muy cabales 
a cada cual. : 


j Oh, mi Dios!, dame el regocijo 

del hombre justo, el rambo fijo 

de quien te sigue nada mds. 

Ouiero sembrar para mi hijo, 
que viene atrds. 


—ALBERTO VELAZQUEZ 











citadinas. Sin embargo, el Rota: 
de Barranquilla decidié celebrar 
era reunion de esta clase en Ce 
y en Noviembre pasado un gruy 
Rotarios, acompanados con sus fan 
emprendieron un viaje a Santa 
pasando muy agradables horas « 
Rotarios del Rotary Club de Santa 
que hicieron todo lo posible para 
jarlos. Sin duda el éxito obtenid 
esta primera reunion alentara al Rot 
Club de Santa Marta en visitar a 
tary Club de Barranquilla en un 
muy cercano. 
Contribucion 

Ei Rotary Club de Madrid, Espai 
entregé a la excelentisima sefora ‘ 
condesa de Casa Aguilar, Secretaria « 
la Liga Contra el Cancer, un chequ: 
valor de 500 pesetas para que en no! 
del Rotary Club de Madrid, lo entr 
a su Majestad la Reina, como cont: 
cién a la Liga Espanola Contra el Ca 
una de las obras a las que Su May 
presta mayor tencidn. 


Buena Labor 


Sera uno de los objetos inmediatos «ec! 


Rotary Club de Sorata, Bolivia, la in 
cién de la fundacién de una Bibliot 
Popular, habiendo conseguido ya qu 
Municipio ceda un local destinado | 
este efecto. 
También desean, 
posible iniciar la construccién de 


siempre que 


camino interoceahico para autos. 





Rotary Hour-Glass 


Narig 


K 


( 


\RY INTERNATIONAL to 


vast organization with as many 


| 


mem bders | 


as the re are and 
likened to an 


column of 


trons 


| 


It may be hour 


a slender sand 
a central point. Here we have 
Hour-Glass—commentary upon 
worth-while ac 


interesting and 


from a multitude of 


selected 
passing in kaleidoscopic fashion 


wed trom our point of vantage. 


. * *« * 


’s; invitation for the 1932 Ro 
ynvention having been accepted, 
ub immediately outlined prelim 
plans to make the affair a success. 

H er, even Seattle is going to have 
tle to do better by its visitors than 

with all Europe to draw upon. 
\ustrian capital bids fair to set a 
high mark for conventions next 
Advance information of the pro 

ram that is being planned gives assur- 
of an abundance of program ma- 


f high merit. 


iL 4 
* * * * 


the world 


t beat them for music—especially 


And the Viennese know 


waltzes. So music will occupy an im- 
portant place on the program. One aft- 
rnoon, for instance, is to be given over 

“social events,” and especial attention 

j will be paid to Rotary Anns, with enough 
urprises for visiting children to make 
hem starry eyed the rest of their lives. 


* * * * 


Important items on the week’s program 
include among other questions, a discus- 
There 
will be classification assemblies for law, 


sion of international problems. 


education, finance, transportation, auto- 

mobile industry, printing and publishing, 

medicine (with the great Vienna clinics 

at hand), electrical industry, food indus- 
; try, and fine arts and music. 

Four “vertical” assemblies will be held 
lor producers, converters, buyers, and 
sellers of raw materials (and their prod- 
ucts )—wool, cotton, leather, and iron. 


* * * * 


When James W. Davidson was just a 
lad, he went with Peary on an expedition 
into the Far North. There in the land of 

‘ the long winters he acquired—along with 
) a frozen foot—a knack of dealing with 





Eve) y movement pivots on 


What the pe! cOnN dL 


people that now WOrkKS With equal success 


in the Tropic Zone where the mercury 
and then threatens to 


every now run over 


the top ot the thermometer. Jim iS a 


genius for surmounting obstacles. 


As everybody is starting 


new Rotary clu Orient, and not 
even murderous summer heat, an im 
permanent European population, con 
Hicting oriental rites and customs—nor 
even an automobile upset—can stop him. 


Salangor, 


the 


For example, at Klang in 


which your will show is in 


' 1) 
Ina} 


lower right-hand 


~ 


icicle-like driblet in the 
Asia, he 


ht Malavs. seven Indians. 


corner ol rot together twenty 





Europeans, eig 


four Eurasians, two Ce ylonese, and two 


Chinese and—iformed a promising Ro 
tary club. 


* * * * 


And at Bangkok, the president of the 
new club is none other than His Royal 
Highness Prince Purachatra, brother of 
the King of Siam—which assures an aus- 


picious beginning for the first club in 
Siam. Several other high governmental 
officials, including five princes, are mem- 
bers. All Siamese members speak Eng 


lish, and most of them are university 


*BANGKOK 
y PETRIU 


MALAY 
PENINSULA. 
# KUALA LUMPUR = 











Men 


rp0/h . /; , hy PP 4 - 
Uilad laucus l LOSE Chuity 7 i¢s 


} } ] 4 y ’ 4 al 
lies who help lo shape Rotary LAIN: 


Now. to Mu Irom hot t¢ 
] } —— oe ee ] cs 
let 1 De noted that the Ningdom ¢ 1ce 
2 : ; oF : 
land has been included in 1 Seventy 
fifth District with th Kingdotr ot 


Denmark. 


. 7 * * 
some men are born roes. Or 

] . 1) 9 Tat “ . ] 
pecome Notary ciub secretaries \ a 
ood word or an apprecia p i 
1,,] ’ | 1] 
club secretary's back has, 1n all history 

- | ' | mn ft rT, th { 
hever vbeen KNOWN tO Injure either fe 


Inyvs OI DaACKS 


* * * . 


»* IEN the Cuban government 


| 
augurated the Havana-Santiago air-mail 


route, Luis Machado, governor of 
trict comprising all Cuban Rotary clubs, 
was invited to attend the affair, with th 


, 
secretary of communications and the 


; 
postmaster general Signincant evidence 

= ; or 
of the role Rotary has in Cuban official 


| 


CIrcies, 


- 7. * 


Genial Albert Haak, who 1s shepher 


r 
to a thriving flock of Rotary club 
South Africa, has the gift of happy 
phrase. “When a horse balks,” he r 
cently vouchsated, “the balk is in his 


head, not in his legs. He moves on when 
he thinks he will.” 


* 7 

Frank and Mrs. Mullholland are 
settled at J oledo, Ohio, 
U. S. A., after a trip through the Orient. 
And if you doubt the benefits of a visit 


* 


again 


in their home 


to far-away places, just ask Frank, who 
is a former president of Rotary Interna 
tional, what it means to be a Rotarian 
His little book of 


privately printed by one of 


traveller! impressions 
his friends 
to whom Frank wrote letters daily, is 
honeycombed with anecdotes of Rotary 
courtesies. 

“When our train pulled into Mukden,” 
to quote but one, at twenty minutes 
after 6 a. m., we found a committee of 
Rotarians to welcome us. . . . The good- 
byes were hardly said, when the con- 
ductor approached to ask politely, “This 
is Mr. Mulholland, please?’ Yes, he 
had taken 
emphatic pains to see we were well cared 
for.” 


had our picture. Someone 
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The March of Events 





AVIATION —UNITED STATES 
By Col. Halsey Dunwoody 


Ws ndustria { ol 1930 


are written up in the DOOK Ol time’ the 
description will not be owing and 

1OW a prosperous yea! ior | ness, but 
therein will be ama; ts of avia 
tion s march tor i ( the dras 
I ccono 


Setba k oltten a 1 On 


\nd th yust it ippening to 
veneral business, as glean om. the 
progress shown by 

\viation, an dusti speci- 
ally in the United Stat perhaps more 
closely wa than al otnel ind istry. 
It rowt and « nt means 
changes. Changes in standards ol living 
and in tl econo ructure of life. 
Aviation 1s truly the 1 lernized little 
child of the Bible lead neral busi- 


ness trom depre on to and true 
prosperity. 


| 


Let me prove this. The first flight was 
made in 1903 by the Wright brothers'and 
from that time until the advent of the 
World War very little transpired in 


aviation, particularly on the civil side, 


except in Europe. In 1918, however, ex 
periments were made in the United 
States. Starting with the air mail, and 


In 1926—just a little more than four 


rst air-mail contract was 


years ago—tnhe I 
awarded, paving the way for the great 


know as 


there are 1132 air-transport lines 


ettort that we air transport. 


Today 


carrying mail, passengers, and express in 


States covering more than 


the United 


120,000 mules ol scheduled f] ght daily, 


I these 


with certain of domestic lines fly 


ing some 17,000 miles daily over Canada, 

Mexico, Central, and South America. 
There has been a steady and persistent 

growth in the “air-wisdom” of the people 


World 


of the United States in 


of the in general, and the people 
particular. This 
has prompted a Chicago newspaper edi 
torial writer to remark: 

“Predictions of the length of time it 
will take until we are all flying where we 
want to go must apparently be revised— 
it will be sooner.” 

In a survey made for Tue Rotarian I 
have found the following facts which 


further support my claims for aviation: 


1—More than 
the United States alone, 


persons, in 


20,000,000 


are directly, and 





Col. Halsey Dunwoody, Vice- 
President Universal Division, 


{merican Airways, Inc. 


indirectly, benefited financially by avia- 
tion’s activity. 

2—More than 10,000 manufacturers, 
and an unestimated number of jobbers, 


retailers, salesmen, serve the industry. 


3—More than 7,500 items, ranging 


from abrasive papers, through _ bags, 
bearings, bolts, cable, tubing, batteries, 
paints and varnishes, gasoline and oils, 
furniture 


and sold daily to the industry. 


and carpets, are manufactured 


4—More than $200,000,000 is paid for 
these items annually. 
trafic has 
throughout the World but has increased 
United States in 


as compared with 1929 records. 


5—Passenger grown 


four-fold in the 1920 

6—Air-mail poundage gained 300,000 
pounds in the last report of the postoffice 
department, while air express showed an 
increase from 976,219 pounds to 1,145, 
477 pounds. 

7—The department of commerce, dur- 
ing the last 18 months, has lighted 4,465 
additional miles of airway, making a 


total of 17,500 miles now available for 
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24-hour service; established 
45 intermediate landing-field 
433 revolving beacons and 6s 
beacon lights; equipped 5,5: 
airways with automatic tele; 
writer circuits to collect and d 
weather information; installed 
broadcasting stations and ni 
range beacons. 

8—Department of comme: 
$5,000,000 annually maintain 
lished airways. 

o—Two new trans-continental 
and passenger lines opened in 

10—Plans for 1921 call for li; 
3,000 more miles of airways; 
of 33 more radio-range beaco: 
ping 2.300 more miles Of airw 
telegraph-typewriter circuits and « 
of 20 more radio-communication 


11—Extension of air-mail se: 


] 


, 
the possible inauguration of 


lantic mail service. 


| IE aviation industry today 


a solid rock and enters the year 1 


excellent prospects. it, aided by 


another industrial infant, has 
the size of the world today to 
the Roman Empire at its peak; i 
ing our conception of time and d 
and is building for permanent 
peace. Any attempt to predict tl 
growth and development of the 
for the next 12 months would b 
Aircraft operations are turnin; 
and more money into the chan: 
trade. Take gasoline and oils alc 
1926 planes flew some 23,000,00¢ 
in the United States using 3,300,0: 
lions of gasoline and 165,000 gall: 
oil. In 1929 the total mileage was 
000,000 miles when 20,576,468 
of gasoline and 1,028,823 gallons « 
were The 
likely to reach 400,000,000 miles. 


consumed. 1930 milea 

It is readily seen that this increase: 
tivity demands more labor, more p! 
more airports, and more supplies, \ 
in turn affords a vast army of wi 
better living conditions and a g1 
buying power. 

The ballyhoo of 1928 and 192 
been eliminated from the industry v 
has had a decidedly beneficial effect 
the whole aviation effort. Those m 


facturers and operators who sur\ 
have placed their house in order and 
to 1931 for new and more remark 
achievements, aviation, both abroad 
in the United States, having met 

universal acceptance and having ear 
a permanent place in our routine of 


tivities. 


xy & 


ocaidl 


\ 
} 
q 





FAR. Foy 


Chats with 
Contributors 


F \fER DRESSMAN is a member of 
rial staff of the Cincinnati Post. 
cle “The City That Found 
based upon a thorough acquaint- 

all the facts. His recent article 

RoraRIAN on the employer-em- 

the 

soap works, was widely com- 


relations at Proctor and 


upon by readers. 
* * 


C. Stephenson is president of 

St. Joseph County Savings Bank at 
Bend, Indiana, and this year is 
Bankers’ 


of the American 


LSS ation. 


e Roberts, a Canadian writer, says 
. recent letter: “If wants to 
whence comes all this galaxy of 
ts about the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


vay, you might tell them that I 


anyone 


been living in a maze of reports 
duced by government commissions of 
both countries, other reports by eminent 
economists, and books offered for and 
against by a couple of other well-meaning 
itlemen. My head literally swims with 

< about the waterway.” 


* * * 


Carl Holliday is dean of the University 
of Toledo, at Toledo, Ohio. . . . Percy 
Prior is an Australian writer from 
Sydney who is in close contact with the 
splendid work Rotary is doing there. 
* * * 
Jame iP 


United States Steel Corporation, was born 


Farrell, president of the 


at New Haven, Connecticut, seat of Yale 
University. But he never attended Yale. 
Instead, he began his business career at 
sixteen in a steel-wire mill, and later was 
a laborer in the mills of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company. His rise in the indus- 
trial world has been rapid, and provides 
just one more example for youth that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for hard 
work. 
* * "€ 


Sydney A. Clark is a globe trotter par 
excellence. He knows his Vienna by 
heart and has recently had a volume 
published dealing with travel in Austria. 

* * 

Lillian Dow Davidson's increasingly 
popular series of travel impressions con- 
tinue this month. This is her second 
article dealing with India. 








The Adamses Entertain Philadelphia, but extravagant promises 
were necessary ) l \ 1c 

Continued fj ts le from fleeing from the national capit 
mansion, and that, although fireplaces As there was not a grat 

had to be replenished every hour, there coal or charcoal was useless, a 

was not a stick ol wood to be obtained on a good many days Pre \ 

because “people can’t be found to cut and his patient wife suffer 

and haul it.” from the dampness and cold Mi 
At length she found one chopper In Adams hung her washing 

the town; but after he had cut enough called the great audience room, tl 

logs to last two days he grew tired and Room of today, but there was com} 

quit. Finally at considerable expense the from the servants that the fires 

government officials persuaded wood chamber were too feeble to aid in dry 

choppers and drivers to com<¢ down trom ing the garments Contd on Mm ve 










Hereis Your 
Free Copy 





EAT 


and 


BE WELL! 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quantities 
and qualities, and only under favorable conditions will 
the body do its most efficient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily fol- 
lowed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 

The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
Box 22-H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “‘EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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EOE Fre 
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Kotary’s 


Hole-m-One Club 


B HOLD! Oh wort! 


Hole-in-One Club, twent 


Rotary "s 
tested neo 
ne. And one 


so extraordi- 


of the muse. 


ph tes are be tore 

Each ha made I 
ot this ere up po ‘ ed feat 
nary that it i ed the 

Ke inet! (oreene t ] 
Canada, on the eighteenth | 
Club, in view of a crowdec 
his ball to per i¢ t 255 Val 
and—-straight into the « 

Above is printed the poet 
the deed inspired—and this 
fellow fortunates also pictt 


Tor Row: 


Edward B Flint, Lor 


Dr. Gifford Hayward ] 
Look-Out Pe 
Ont., Canada, and at M 
7 Pr Weinacker, Mobile 


yards; 


holes-in-one, 


n, Ontario, 
e ot the Hunt 
eranda, lifted 


le green, 


ical adulation 
oes for his 


red above. 
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4. John M. Hardy, 


Coldwater, 


Mich., 


Arthur 
Harley 
oa 


H, 
G 
156 


Andrews, 


Moorhead, 


yards. 


Portland, 


Omaha, 


M 


\ 
N 





0. Kenneth Greene, what mie 
To hole your drive from off 
To do it proud, before the crowd 


And not like some in privacy. 
oT 
rs 





was great indeed to thus succeed 


In gaining gifts, that you'll agree 
Will help you through the winter 
And add to your prosperity 

So here’s to you, who stand, ye Ken 


\ One-der to we lesser met 











4. ILem Shattuck, Bisbee, Ariz., Warren District 
C. C., 190 yards; 
Dan L. Beebe, Calif 

6. Ralph Thomson, Dallas, Tex.; Winslow 
club at Ark. Mountain Lodge, 185 


Oroville, 
Park 


yards. 


Seconp Row: 


1. J. D. Coles, Covina, Calif., Mountain Meadows 
Cc. C., 180 yards; 

?, Stewart Mathews, Bellingham, Wash., Belling 

ham G, and C, C., 200 yards; 

3. Rev. Charles E. 
yards; 


King, Wellington, Kans., 130 


Tuirp Row: 
1. Kenneth C. London, Ont., 
London Hunt and C. C., 255 


Greene, 
yards; 
Jamestown,, N. Y., ¢ 
C. C. at Ocean Springs, Miss.; 
Wm. H. Blatchford, Calgary 
Calgary Municipal G. C., 143 yards 


R. J. Barrows, 





4. Charles S. Passavant, Zelienople, I: 
ville, Pa., C. C., 115 yards; 

5. T. Marvin Cullum, Dallas, Tex., D 
120 yards; 

6. Clyde B. Asher, Washington, D. (¢ 


Tree C. C. (photo: Harris & Ewing 


Fourtu Row: 

1. Cully Thayer, Henry Fetzer, Al 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., all of whom 
same 140-yard hole; 


2. Cleon J. Chase, Concord, N. H., 155 


3. William H. Reed, Taunton, Mass., %« 


sett C. C., twice made hole-in-one, 
1930 same hole, 132 yards; 

4. W. Roy Barnard, Ottawa, Ont., 
Ottawa Hunt and G. C., 155 yards; 

5. W. C. 


140 yards. 


McCall, Logan, W. Va., Guyar 
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\. New Year's Day, 1801, approached 
\ VO vy > é 


tions seemed not to improve, 
t Adams suggested omitting the 
Mrs. 


de- 


ror this one year, but 


ith characteristic energy, 


that the custom intstituted by 


\ a. 


eton should never be ignored as 
she was mistress of the President’s 
This, of course, ended the ar- 

The reception began promptly 
e. and was, under the circum- 

a brilliant success. 

\s the guests neared the mansion 
und the rains had created a fair- 
river which flowed turbulently in 
of the house. 


woden bridge, which Mr. Adams had 


But by the aid of a 


ed constructed at the last moment, 
visitors managed to reach the door 
ithout much discomfort. Great yawning 
spaces occupied the place where the 
staircase should have been, and 
large rooms on the lower floor were 
windowless and unplastered. But 
‘irs. Adams thoughtfully removed the 
rniture from a suite of bed-rooms on 
introduced the 


second floor, and 


suests to that section by means of a 
arrow private stairway. 

(nd the dishes seen at that first Wash- 
ngton reception! Their variety was 
imazing. Mrs. Adams’ china had been 
most totally wrecked in the journey 
from Philadelphia, and the household 
cupboards of every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in the government service were 
called te the rescue. But the American 


of 1801 was democratic and not par- 


1 


ticular, and the heavy refreshments, con- 


sisting of several kinds of meats, cakes, 
and wines, were enjoyed as thoroughly 
on the thick dishes as though eaten from 


ilver and golden platters. 


A STRANGE scene—in those bare up- 
per rooms of the White House on the first 
day of January, 1801. Men in home-spun 
clothes and top-boots talked loudly to 
finely dressed representatives from Paris 
and London. Servants trooped noisily 
in, dragging logs of firewood and re- 
questing distinguished-looking _ diplo- 
mats to open the way to the smoky 
fireplaces. Candles glittered everywhere 
—the East Room required one hundred 
and eighty—and it often meant sharp 
watching to avoid the drippings. 

Honest but homely democracy declared 


itself in stentorian tones. Every visitor 


1 
was his 





felt that the president’s hous: 


also, and even years later Charles Dickens 


declared that he tound a c« 


mvressman 


seated with his feet on a Whit louse 
mantel. There was constant complaint 
because guests persisted in cutting off 


pleces of curtains as mementoes, and even 


whittled bits from the chairs to show 
their admiring neighbors back home! 
The guards and policemen were not 


exactly anxious to capture such destruc 


tive visitors, for the hostile newspapers 


might have raised a hue and 


“aristocracy,” “monarchy,” and “perse- 


cuting the common citizen.” 


| 


From Jefferson to Jackson, raw democ- 


racy flaunted itself. Jefferson shocked 


the French minister on an ofhcial visit 


1 


by greeting him in a bathrobe and slip- 
Jackson 


frequently sprawled in his shirt sleeves 


pers and with uncombed hair. 


on the portico and smoked an old cob 


pipe. It is thought, however, that Jack- 
son reached the climax of democratic 


in- 
formality when at one of his New Year’s 
receptions he refreshed the guests with 
crackers and cheese! 

From the very first one in 1801, these 


New Year’s 


highly popular. 


entertainments have been 


Such crowds were at 
tracted to the earlier ones that ambas 
sadors and ministers were compelled to 
enter by a south window, while on sev 
eral occasions a wooden bridge was built 
from a north window as an exit. Orig 
inally the White House faced the river, 
as was the custom in most colonial 
mansions; but in the course of time the 
river was forced back, and the inter 
vening swamp compelled the tront or 


the back 


Henceforth guests had to be driven al 


south door to become door. 
most entirely around the grounds to enter 
the mansion. 

This added, of course, to the crowding 
and confusion. Jefferson thought a few 
open-air structures for waiting purposes 
might be a solution, and he it was who 
suggested the beautiful north and south 
porticoes that now adorn the building. 

If the reports of the refreshments served 
at early receptions are correct, there was 
indeed a compelling need for both the 
cows and the vegetables; for in those 
days, when food and labor were cheap, 
nothing short of a feast satisfied the 
guests. However, after Jackson was 
shoved out of his own dining room by 
the hungry mob, the idea of furnishing 


a banquet became unpopular. 


In recent | 


After the Vienna 
CONVENTION 


Get the Most for 
Your Time and 


Money in 
European Travel 






View of Mountain Railway and 
the Famous Swiss Peaks, 
Monch and Jungfrau 


_ the Vienna Conver tion ha 
become illustrious Rotarian histor 
what then? You will be in the heart of 
Europe, not far from the most interest 
places in the Old World 
totarians can see the best that Europe 
has to offer—in comfort, without worry, 


with econ 
other’s company—by joining one of 
Boring’s official Escorted Tours 


on 


v and with the pleasure of each 


J Limes 


individual 


ind the extra travel values which 


By so doing, you will get the 
attention 


have made James Boring’s Cruises and 
Pours so distinctive and popular 

Whether vour time is limited t two 
weeks or s¢ ven, whether vou want just 
comfort or the utmost luxur , there 1 i 
James Boring’s Tour t meet 


Eseorted 
your requirements The itinerary will tak 
you to the places you want to se¢ 


loss of time yet without undue | 


Aue LUT 


You will be free to enjoy fully the scenes 
before you and the company of the fellow 
totarians with you Each group will be 
escorted by a member of James Boring’s 
staff 


Send for Booklet of Official Tours 


It is not too soon to start making plans 
now. Send a note or a card today for an 
elaborate booklet, especially printed for 
Rotarians who plan to attend the Vienna 
Convention 


Don’t Delay 


JAMES BORING 


“American Specialist in Foreign Travel” 


| 730 Fifth Avenue at 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Booklet Now 





Officia nted by the Board of Director 


of Rotary Internat 
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U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
prices. Badges and Banners 
Suitable Gifts for all Occasions 


Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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* Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ 

The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
500 West Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 
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Unique First Parts for complete 
6 show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-up. Catalog Free. 


T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65 Chicago 
















Now Is the Time to Order a 


~~ BEAUTIFUL 
BINDER 





for your copies of The Rotarian” 


It is strong, durable, simple in con- 
struction, easy to operate. 

It holds twelve magazines in a man- 
ner which enables them to be opened 
perfectly flat. 

It is equipped with a new style 
magazine holder which affords quick 


and easy insertion and withdrawal of 








each copy. 

It has a handsome grairmed leather- 
ette cover, embossed in gold. 

It will make an attractive addition 
to your library table or shelf. 

It is 
It enables you to keep your copies of 
“The Rotarian”’ 


place. 


splendid for ready reference. 


in a quickly findable 


| Each issue of ‘‘The Rotarian’’ con- 
| tains valuable information. Decide 
; . . . 
| now to keep your copy in this beauti- 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 


United States and $3.00 delivered in 
| other countries. 
Order by 


Multiple Binder. 


THE ROTARIAN 


| 
| 211 W. Wacker Drive, | 


| ful and serviceable binder. 


name— “‘The Rotarian” 











Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











years, almost nothing but a smile and 
a hand-shake has been served. 

In the days of Adams and Jefferson 
no one stood back for formalities. It was 
a game of “every one for himself ‘and 
the devil take the hindmost.” Today, 
however, international difficulties might 
arise through one little error in the matter 
of precedence. The president and his 
take Blue 


The wife of the vice-president 


wife their position in the 
Room. 
cabinet members 


The 


tendent of public grounds and buildings 


and the wives of the 
assist in the “standing.” superin- 
must stand at the president’s left and a 
navy officer by the president's wife while 
an usher repeats the name of the visitor 
to these two officers as the guests enter. 

First come the diplomatic corps, led 
by the men longest in government serv- 


ice; then the justice of the supreme court; 


Vienna’s Gifts to Us 


| Continued from page 15| 


corpses into one of the hideous open 
graves, but he found the bed delightful 
and slept long and soundly. 

The dreadful news went around the 
city that poor Augustin was no more, but 
suddenly, refreshed by his fine long sleep 
in the grave, he appeared at one of his 
familiar haunts playing the dudelsack. 
The delighted Viennese saw in this a 
miracle and they praised heaven that 
lieber Augustin had been raised from the 
dead. The modern city has erected a fine 
fountain to him, though it pours forth 
a fluid with which the minstrel had very 
slight acquaintance—pure water. 

In a line of endeavor far removed 
from music the city on the Danube has 
reached unequalled heights and has 
shared with the world the results of her 
brilliant work. I refer to the achieve- 
ments of the medical faculty of her 
university. The lessening of human af- 
fliction would seem to be the greatest 
of all arts and in this art Vienna stands 
Her “Roll of 
Honor” has been graphically set forth by 
Dr. J. 


lished and personally spoken word (for 


absolutely supreme. 


Alexander Mahan, whose _ pub- 


I met him on several occasions in Paris) 
has given me a more definite knowledge 
of what I had grasped only vaguely. 

In a compass so limited as this article 
one can do scarcely more than tabulate 
the names of those outstanding men of 


| medical science in Vienna who have be- 
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then the senators and congres 


the main officers of the |) 


Columbia; then the army an 


ficers headed by the genera 
mirals. After various lesser |i, 
U. S. government service e: 


public,” is hurried in at one 
out at another, and so quick], 
majority have only a vague 
of having shaken hands with 
dent of the United States. 

It is Strange how the New ) 
ception custom persists. A 
reception was really possible i: 
days when the population of Wa 
was small and the means of t: 
ficult, but now it is a rather futil 
Besides, it is so much easiet 
wait until the next campaign 
president-to-be will be seeking 


shake your hand. 


come front page news or comm< 
jects of conversation through¢ 
world. Who are they? 

Sigmund Freud, a Moravian |: 
gan to probe the subconscious mi! 
developed psycho-analysis, which | 
despite the host of quacks wh« 
played with Freud’s idea, sunk int 
limbo of forgotten fads. 

Alfred Adler was a pupil of | 
He disagreed sharply with his 1 
on some points and finally establi 
school and a following of his ow: 
it was who coined the phrase “Infe: 
Complex,” which has been so irreve: 
and unintelligently juggled from 
to stage, from stage to pulpit. Hi 
not, however, a mere phrase-make: 
a great constructive psychologist. 


Ano.r LORENZ is another 
name is high on Vienna’s Roll of H 


His story is a veritable sermon on su 


Headed apparently for an extraordina 


career as a surgeon, he was tragica 


stopped in his tracks by an odd m 


tune. His hands proved to be very s«! 


tive to the acids in which he dippe 
instruments for sterilization. His de! 
fingers, alas, swelled like sausages 
became utterly useless. After an ali 
indecently short period of mourning 


the loss of his “surgeon’s fingers” 
turned his keen mind to the very du!’ 
subject in the world, namely flat {o: 


es 


——— 


OS 








cB iaabieaaaey*. 


a remarkably lively book on 


He wrote 
ybiect and became in a very short 
the world’s leading orthopedist. 


When he came to New York he was 
mobbed by the curious, as if he 
een the latest radio crooner. 
ne Steinach. There is a name to 
with. His experiments have been 
a line so dazzling that humanity 
) to speak, held its breath. He has 
eded 


in life and renewing what is to all 


in many cases in lengthening 


ts youth, first by gland transplanta- 
and then by a simpler method of 

t ligating. 
ere are a dozen more stars of the 

or second magnitude in Vienna’s 
1ament but I shall not risk wearying 
yy even naming them. 

Suppose you are not musical nor yet 
interested in medical science. Still 
nna will give you much. Do you like 

dance? Vienna loves it too. In any of 
smart dancing places girls of irre- 

roachable character and of Viennese 
eauty expect to be asked by strangers 

. dance, but it must be done in a civil- 

manner. Even a little courtliness, 
you can achieve’ it, is not distasteful. 

[he very gayest young blades of Vienna 

ake it a practice to kiss the partner’s 

and after every dance. I cannot at the 
noment think of any American man 
who would do such an appalling thing 
but Vienna does actually achieve court- 
liness without affectation. 

Do you like swimming? The public 
swimming-baths in and near Vienna, 


Oh, Doctor, Doctor! 


Continued from page 10] 
aspect of purchasing power. Many a 
man, whose normal income would con- 
sist of salary or a more or less fixed re- 
(urn from investments or profits in busi- 
hess, gazing at the paper profits that he 
had made in the stock-market, even 
though he did not actually take them 
out in cash would, consciously or uncon- 
sciously say: 

“There are my savings,” or “There is 
a big increase in salary—why shouldn’t 
[ spend all of my regular income on 
things I want?” 

The result of a psychological reaction 
such as that would be to inject added 
purchasing power directly into the chan- 


both indoor and outdoor, are the finest 
to be found anywhere in Europe. Do 
not be alarmed at the scanty sum total 
of the Austrian bathing suit. The fat 
bathers are of course depressing in such 
mythical attire, but the slim ones, the 
athletes, are like Greek gods and god 
desses. They come, moreover, not to 
stare but to swim. 

Do you like conversational dawdling in 
a café? The public café seems to be 


almost life itself to the Viennese. In 


hundreds of fine establishments the 
business and social life of the capital 
goes its eager or joyous way to the ac 
companiment of the best coffee in Europe. 
Vienna gave coffee to Europe. You can 
sip it if you like in a café on Kolschitzky 
gasse where some centuries ago a Polish 
spy, by name Kolschitzky, found a sack 
of curious brown beans left by the re 
treating Turks and brewed therefrom 
Europe's first civilized cup of this de 
lightful beverage. It is real coffee in 
Vienna to this day, with cream and 
whipped cream if you like—as different 
as any drink can possibly be from that 
beverage known throughout Paris as cafe 
creme. 

Take what you want from this gener 
ous, versatile city’s bag of gifts. You can 
hardly make a mistake, for whatever you 
take will be seasoned with good taste and 
that Gemiitlichkeit which can be felt but 
not defined. The only real mistake a 


Rotarian could make in connection with 


Vienna next summer would be—not 


to go. 


nels of current trade, and if reports of 
the widespread public participation in 
stock speculation were true, it would be 
of sufficient volume to constitute an eco- 
nomic factor. It meant for these persons, 
as for the speculators who cashed their 
profits, possibly the purchasing of a more 
expensive house than might otherwise 
have been selected, or a new and more 
expensive automobile before it was time 
to scrap the old one, or more frequent 
trips to the theatre, or new furniture, or 
many luxuries and indulgences that 
might not have otherwise been consid- 
ered possible. 

In short, the inflation of purchasing 





On to 


VIENNA 
Under the 


American Flag! 


S 
‘J AI Lon two great liners selected 


by ROTARY as official ships. 

The GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
largest American Cabin Liner to 
Europe, June 35... The AMERICA, 
commanded by Captain Fried, 
June 8... from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Hamburg. 

Book both ways on these fine 
American ships and take advan- 
tage of the round trip rate. 

Magnificent cabin liners, these 
great ships offer those travel 
amenities particularly desired by 
Americans... the finest American 
cuisine ... spacious, light, airy 
staterooms, beautifully appointed 

. stewards who speak your 
own language and respond in a 
manner pleasing to the efficient 
American business man .. . ele- 
gance that “wears well’. .. sports 
that are close to your heart, golf, 
tennis, gymnasium and all deck 


games. 





EXPRESS SERVICE 
LEVIATHAN, World’s Largest Ship 
Cherbourg, Southampton. Marvel- 
ous accommodations First Class and 
Tourist Third Cabin. 
Consult Rotary International, 211 W. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, U.S. A. 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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the standard by which all mechanical enerqy is gauged 
BARNES-CROSBY CO service the standard by which 
to judge all engraving rrrr777 
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. after the farewell dinner is over, and the last songs have been 
sung ...where tothen? Surely not straight back to the home- 
bound boat .. . not when you’re a stone’s throw from the show 
places and tourist centers of romantic, fascinating Europe. 


Set out on a Dean and Dawson official Post Convention Tour... 

you'll find it a most absorbing adventure ... planned by spe- 
rialis rho’ t si i ) cti Tr ] 

a ee ee cialists who've spent sixty years catering to exacting travelers 


Officially appointed ... pioneers in European travel... with offices and agents 

by the Board of Di 

rectors of Interna 
tional Rotary 


everywhere. 


Full information is given in our new booklet, ‘“‘ Vienna—and 
after’’! Write for your copy today, and make your reservations 
as early as possible. 


EAN ¢ DAWSON : 


512 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, BLY. 

















QO d. Ne Complete your library of bound volumes of 

r er OW THE ROTARIAN by ordering today. 
Prices range from $1.25 to $2.50 a volume 

These volumes are nicely bound, gold stamped and indexed. Order today! 


THE ROTARIAN, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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power in the United States 
period of the boom through 
tion of these various factors wa 
as great as this country has 
Obversely the sudden cessatio: 


activity constituted one ot th 


| instances of the contraction of} 


purchasing power in the natior 
The result was much the same 
under a_ generally expanded 
credit structure several hundred 
dollars of the gold that was act 
quired to support that structure 
removed, necessitating a rapid d 
which would inevitably have 
lowed by sharply falling price: 
pression. 

The impact of such a blow 
itself have been enough to sta; 
nation and leave it prostrate ti 
months, even if it had not alrea 
over-burdened under unrealize: 
tions of overproduction and sw< 
ventories which subsequent ever 
shown were also present. 

Overproduction, and top-heavy 
tories, are, of course, relative tern 
may be brought about not only 
actual physical output or accun 
of more goods than the market 
sorb, but also by the sudden wit! 
from the market of a vast am 


purchasing power. When that 


| what was but yesterday not an over 


when there were ample means « 
ment at hand to absorb it, may tor 
become a very heavy overload « 


market. 


| ie contraction of purchasing 


| described in the foregoing, theref 


itself suddenly left the market in a 
of overproduction almost over! 
Manufacturing and sales programs 
generally based on a state of affair 
abruptly terminated. Even befor: 
the productive machinery of the | 
States in many lines had been gi 
up to such a pitch as to be able t 
out more goods than even the 1925 
1929 markets could absorb without 
considerable amount of price concess 
which of course only aggravated 
case. 

Many business men who had previo! 
been optimistic, at this point began 
view their situation with alarm. “! 
call in the doctor,” they said. But 
one had a remedy. 

In view of the foregoing where 


~ 
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1931 


sNUARY, 


7 


nd at pre sent? The sequence ol 


tched shows that the business 


sketch 
sion in large part was due to the 
-ontraction of a large volume of 
Jic’s purchasing power which de 
on a structure of speculative 
created outside the normal appli- 
of commercial banking credit re 
to basic industry and _ trade. 
however, I believe we can feel 
nt that that situation and its r 


t 


have been largely cleared up by the 
‘ustments of recent months. 
Especially is the banker, who is the 
todian of the purchasing power that 
lates the sound, normal activities 
idustry, commerce, and finance, as 
cuished from the inflated purchas- 
power created by forces beyond his 
) and associated with the late 
riod of speculation, in a particularly 
position today to play his part in 
start. The banking powers under 
s control are fully prepared to place 
the hands of prudent business men 
le credit resources to aid in inaugu- 


ng a new era of prosperity and prog 


\s a result, when the time for business 
revival and expansion comes I am conh- 
lent that recovery will not, as in some 
former business cycles, be held back by 
he factor of a banking credit situation 

at is not favorable to increased busi- 
ness activity. In some previous cycles the 
banks became over-extended in financing 
the period of activity. This condition 
was prolonged or even made worse by 
the necessity of carrying their customers 
over the subsequent period of depression, 
because business stagnation made it im- 
possible for many customers to pay off 
old loans at a normal rate of liquidation 
and the tightness of money made the 
cost of fresh loans for new undertakings 
prohibitive. The clearing up of this situ- 
ation was requisite before a new start 
could be made, but this condition is not 
present in banking today. 


Wirnour attempting to prophesy 
when business recovery may be expected 
IN 1931, be safely 
that when the time comes for increasing 


it can predicted 
commercial and industrial activity the 
banks will be fully able to lend their 
support to justifiable plans for business 
expansion. Their liquid condition and 
the confidence of bankers in the future 
will warrant them in expanding credit. 


It is the business of banking to supply 


to commerce and industry the purchasing 

power for expe iditures that create prof 
dk } ] ] 

its. This purchasing power, applied to 


the purchase, manufacture, and distribu 


materials and tabricated 


goods brings expanding | 


tion orf raw 


yusINess activily 


: ' pac , - 
and this leads to enlarged employment. 


> 1 , ' ° 
I inally there develops the stage of eco 
} } 


homic movement which 1s prospe rity. 


I find in my contacts among bankers 


widespread confidence that the present 


| 
season probably represents the final 


stages in the depressive phases of the 
cycle. Banking credit 


current business 


consists not only of money, but also ot 


confidence on the part of bankers that 
a Wg f — 
successful results will ow trom the plans 
of the business men and manutacturers 
who come to them for financial coopera 
tion. Therefore I predict that when the 
upturn in business 


time comes for an 


both these elements will be found in 


ample measure in our banks. 
This, 


bankers will be disposed to encourage 


however, does not mean that 


business men in any but the soundest 
types of basic enterprises through extend 
ing credit to them. It stands to the credit 
of banking that the structure of inflated 
credit and prices in the recent period of 
speculation which caused the trouble in 
the securities markets was not created 
directly or chiefly by the use of banking 
resources. Its inflationary element came 
essentially from loans by others than 


banks. 


to go on supplying business requirements 


As a result the banks were free 


at reasonable rates. Furthermore when 
the speculative collapse came they were 
able to take over in the emergency a large 
volume of stock-market loans and thus 
avert a far greater disaster than actually 


occurred. 


Banking in receat years has gone 
through a distinct period of strengthen 
ing by two processes. One has been the 
drastic and unhappy, but nevertheless 
necessary, elimination of excess or in- 
competently managed banking units. 
The other has been the widespread in- 
crease in knowledge and skill among 
bankers along lines of scientific bank 
management, particularly in respect to 
investment policies, distribution of earn- 
ing assets in a better-balanced structure, 
and the reduction of operating costs. 
These conditions will inevitably make 
for a sounder economic contribution than 
ever on the part of bankers in the con- 


struction of the next period of prosperity. 


[otary 
DELEGATES... 


Once in 


EUROPE.. 
why not SEE 


EUROPE? 


Once you have crossed the Atlantic 
—the Old World throws you het 
challenge to high adventure! 

After the close of the Twenty 
second Annual Rotary Convention 
in Vienna you can answer this chal 
lenge by taking a tour... through 
glamorous lands . . . whichever in 
trigues your fancy .. . France, Eng 
land, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Hungary, Jugo 
Slavia, Poland and Russia! 

At the invitation of the Rotary 
International, the American Express 
has made arrangements for a varied 
list of escorted tours mapped out 
exclusively for Rotarians. They vary 
from two to seven weeks in dura 
tion and proportionately, and mod 
erately, in price. 

These tours are the most com 
fortable and convenient way of see 
ing Europe. The barriers of foreign 
languages, customs, and currencies 
are smoothed over for you by an 
experienced tour manager who ac 
companies each group. And the 
groups are made of congenial fellow 
Rotarians! American Express ofhces 
and representatives, welcome sta 
tions of service and information 
throughout Europe, are ready to 
serve you wherever you travel. 

The American Express booklet, 
“Rotary Club Post-Convention 
Tours’, contains some valuable 
travel hints and will help you decide 
where and how to go. It will b: 
yours for the asking. Do not wait 
until the eleventh hour. The time 
to procure choicest accommodations 
1S now, 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
fem 


65 Broadway, New York 
Officially appointed by the Board 


of Directors of Rotary International 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always 
Protect Your Funds 











The River That Has 
No End 


Contr ; 
Ore ( tne pro} é is no new- 
orn dream hatched in the agile brains 
Ol the | nun election seeker, 
nd the promoter. As far back as 1895 
here were inter-governmental gestures, 
and in in internationa investigating 
ommission was appointed. Then ensued 
long discussions and editorial fusillades. 

Several controve rsial points were raised 


by this airing of opinion, and in the 


midst of its post-war continuance, the 
governments in Washington and Ottawa 
referred the subject in its entirety to the 
International Joint Commission. 

In January, 1922, the commissioners re- 


} 


ported unanimously to their respective 
governments and suggested the creation 
of a treaty, particularly in regard to im 
provements to navigation between Mon 
Lake Ontario. 


that such works as lay wholly within the 


treal and They advised 
borders of one country be maintained and 


operated by that country, subject to in 








THE THRILL 


OF EUROPE...DON’T Miss IT! 


Your trip abroad cannot be com- 
plete without a visit to Switzer- 
land...vacation capital of 
Europe ...land of the mighty 
Alps. And no country is more 
convenient... accessible... 
or better equipped to render 


hospitable welcome. 


Rotarians en route to the Inter- 
natiorial Convention in Vienna 
will find Switzerland directly in 
their pathway ... but a few hours 
from either Paris or London...as 
near to Paris as Boston is to 
New York. 


A convenient stop-over in 
Switzerland may be made either 
on the way to Vienna or return- 
ing home. The days you spend 
on Swiss soil will be of never- 
ending delight. Magnificent 
hotels are ready to welcome 
you. There are facilities for 
every sport. 


Be sure to include Switzerland 
in your itinerary. Our packet of 
travel literature, R. O., will be 
helpful when you make your 
plans. It is yours for the asking 
... write for it now. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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spection by an international 

the cost of all navigation work 

tioned between the two count: 

basis of the benefits to accrue t 

that the cost of works for thi 

uses of navigation and power, 

above the cost of works for 

alone, should be equally apport ' 
Here, at last, was somethin: 

and unbiased which the new spaj . 

take teeth 
spread discussion again ensued 


In Washing 


New York cohorts again entered 


could between his 


lic and dominion. 


and urged abandoning the Sa 
rence and the immediate const: 
an enlarged Erie Canal. In Can 


and 


thi ’ 


on the heads of the protagonist 


ests centered in Montreal, 
ince of Quebec launched 
project. Inland, and particular! 
Great Lakes states and the Pri 
Ontario, others rushed to defend 
port and called for immediate 
tion of its recommendations. 
American opinion crystallize 


the federal administration appro 


scheme and instructed Secretary 

to notify the Canadian Govern 
Washington’s desire to implem: 
report by treaty. Canada, however 
for time to study the recommen 
of the commissioners and the joint 


of engineers. 


Bi: present finds each majo: 


ical group in Canada committe: 
policy of finding the best possibl: 
tion and, in due course, to seeing that 
lution through to its end. To the D 
ion’s credit it must always be rei 
bered that though refraining fro: 
final commitments of partnershi; 


the United States—partially beca 





the magnitude of the costs to be 1 
taken and partially because it takes | 
to create an informed national | 
opinion—she has proceeded wit! 
works at great cost to her national ti 
ury. The United States—through 
fault of her own, it is true—has sto 
and done nothing. Here, at least, is proo! 


of Canada’s bona fides. All that nov 





mains for settlement is the item conc: 
ing international waters, in the reg 
where Ontario meets New York in n 
stream. \ 
Inasmuch as successive American ic 
the Hoover 


endorsed the 


ministrations, including 


Government, have J0 


commission’s recommendations and 











report of the wholly Amer 

Saint Lawrence Commission, fol 

this approval by formal requests 

ity, the lay mind is bound to 

what reasons have been at the 

Canada’s refusal to sign articles 
rship. 

ue and cry of the die-hard na 

has had much to do with the 

and the need for complete 

tion on the part of the Canadian 

has been another contributory 

Cost and the absence of the urgent 

hich impels the United States to 

iction are other factors which have 

important parts in the formation 

Canadian policy. 


During the life of the recently deposed 


Mackenzie King government, it was 
ys the contention of the prime 
r’s opponeuts that he was too 


lly with the United States and, if 
please, was engaged in the sale of 
cood Canadian souls into “American 
strial bondage. The theory was far 
d, but it was the sort of groundless 
ory which permits of violent expo- 
n on the hustings and it contributed 
no small way to the defeat of Mr. 
King by Mr. Bennett. 
[he new prime minister now finds 
ht between the Scylla of 
the 


imselt caught 


é 


ompleting the waterway and 
Charybdis of a policy which has no 
great leaning towards trucking and trad- 

with Uncle Sam, when truck and 
trade can be Just 


diverted elsewhere. 


what the outcome, will be is not easy to 
forecast, but Bennett is a business execu- 
tive and an industrialist at heart and | 
fancy that he will extricate himself from 
the aperture between the upper and 
nether millstones and that the job will 
proceed, as and when the prime minister 
deems it in the public interest, for that 
is Bennett’s way. 

Fair division of the cost of develop- 
ment between the potential partner na- 
tions has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion in both countries, all experts 
agreeing that the only economical mode 
ot procedure lies in a combined naviga- 
tion and power plan, the whole to be 
carried out by an estimated expenditure 
of $839,187,000. Of this figure $180,000,- 
000 is set aside for navigation works to 
be carried on in the Great Lakes Divi- 
sion, of which sum Canada has already 


spent more than $115,000,000 for the 
New Welland Ship Canal, the remainder 


, ; 
being required to deepen channels be 
tween the Upper Lakes and to construct 
1 1 | . 
a new lock at Sault Sainte Mart 
In th River Dui n. SO<8.48> i 
1 1h A1LVer VISION, DOSO 4 0O0 IS 
the figure me ntioned, of which sum 
y27( ( ) WV vO to power a d i 


gation devel 


and the 


opment of the 
river, balance into the develop 


ments in Canadian 


New York-Ontario boundary into the 
harbor of Montreal. Here again, Canada 
is already in the field and, by arrange 


ment with the Beauharnois Powe r Corpo 


ration of Montreal, will receive a chan 
nel twenty-seven feet in depth, cutting 
through the Soulanges section, as part 
payment tor power rights granted to the 


company, leaving only the construction 
of locks as a direct charge on the Cana 


dian people. 


BD ropii MS peculiarly national face 


countries involved. In the 
United 


transport 


each of the 


case of the otates, the need otf 


new routes from the middle 


west to the Atlantic seaboard is urgent. | 


Canada, however, is in far better position 
in regard to railway facilities than is her 
neighbor and has no immediately acute 
need for full development of the all 
water route. 

On the power side, the United States 
can absorb at once her full share of the 
energy awaiting development, while Can 


ada is amply provided with water power 


in the developed and undeveloped stages. | 


Hence Canada has no spur to haste, 


while the rowels of need continually 
prick the flanks of her neighbor to the 
south. 
the delay seen on the one hand and to the 
repeated requests for action heard on the 
other. 

Many suggestions have come from ex- 
perts as to how the costs of the enterprise 
ought to be divided. In the final analysis 
it becomes increasingly apparent that 
separation of navigation from power 
must be effected—even though construc- 
tion is simultaneous, for economy’s sake 
—leaving New York State to develop its 
own half of the international river and 
the Province of Ontario to bring the 
Canadian share of that section into pro- 
duction, while, down river, Quebec 
Province develops its power in conjunc- 
tion with the dominion’s installation of 
navigation channels. 

This is the procedure at present in 


hand in connection with the Beauharnois 


Here is the clearest keynote to | 
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This 
GLORIOUS 
SUMMER SEAWAY 


(Ocec 


Vienna 


@ Fascinating always, the St. 





Lawrence Seaway is unforgettable in 
June. 

You sail from Montreal or Québec 
June 10, 2 days down this great salt 
arm of the Atlantic... with its 1000- 
mile coasts of summer countryside 
and habitant villages. Then only 4 
days open sea...to Cherbourg, 
Southampton... Antwerp, June 18. 

This is your seaway to Vienna, on 
the S.S. Duchess of York, Rotary’s 
official Canadian-port liner... regal 
in appointments, service, cuisine. 

Make your reservations for the 
Duchess of York with Rotary Inter- 
national Headquarters, Chicago. At 
the same time, you can arrange for 
return reservations on any Canadian 
Pacifie liner, also for pre-convention 
and post-convention European tours. 

If you are planning to sail from 
Montreal or Québec to tour Europe 
at any other time, take any of the 
regular Empress Express or regal 
Duchess sailings. Any of Canadian 
Pacific’s offices in the United States 
and Canada will be glad to make 


your arrangements. 


Canadian 
Pacitfie 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
Agents everywhere 











VISIT 
STOCKHOLM 


A Tic Hs rar 

AFTER THE k Ak 

de is /T TI A! 

| ‘ V EN] | 4 
See the “Venice of the North” 
and “Queen of the Baltic,” a city 
built on many islands, with its 
wealth of historic treasures and 
gems of modern art and archi- 
tecture. The summer temperature 


is mild and delightful 


Ask about our tours and cruises 


including Stockholm and Scandi- 


navia Norway, Sweden, Den 
mark and Finland—also other 
tours of Russia, Poland, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Germany, England, Scot 
land Also tours 
Attractive inclusive and 
ideal itineraries, including Rotary 
For booklets, adaress 


independent 
rates, 


meetings 


BENNETT'S 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Sth Ave., New York 
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enterprise. Under some such arrange- 
ment the vested rights of all provinces 
and states concerned find ample protec- 
tion and Canada will remain completely 
in possession of her own water power, 
the export of which commodity is banned 
under dominion statute. 


| discussions in regard to distribu 


tion of costs directly chargeable to navi- 
gation have covered a broad field, but, 
briefly, two or three major factors can be 
said to govern Canadian public opinion. 
First, since Canada’s need for the water- 
way is by no means as urgent as that of 
the United States, it follows as corollary 
that the benefits accruing to the republic 
will be infinitely greater than those for 
the dominion. 

In the second place it must be kept in 
States 


mind that although the United 
enjoys equal privileges with Canada on 
the Saint Lawrence, the cost of the exist- 
ing waterway has been borne almost com 
pletely by the northern member of the 
firm. Although the outlet from Montreal 
to the Atlantic is geographically Cana- 
dian in its entirety, it is almost equally 
American so far as rights in its use are 
has been made and 


concerned, yet it 


maintained by Canada. 

In the up-river zone, though equally 
enjoyed by the United States, installa- 
tion and maintenance of navigation 
works has been almost entirely a charge 
on the Canadian people. Similarly the 
cost of the New Welland Canal, linking 
the Great Lakes into one huge navigation 
chain and permitting the passage of 


Upper Lakers as far east as the American 


The 
H..; 
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ports of Oswego and Ogde: 
been born entirely by Canad 
The attitude of the larg 
Canadian public opinion wl 
averse to mutual development 
is that the cost of navigatic 
ments through the internatior 
of the river ought to be bor 
United States. It is even hel: 
quarters that Washington ou 
asked to foot the bill for deep: 
re-canalizing the Canadian 
York 


ust he 
J 


the Ontario-New line 
harbor of Montreal. 
such thinking may be, I cannot 
is offered here merely as a 
ample of the almost innumer 
mooted from time to time by 
generally regarded as sane. 

That partnership, in one 
another, will provide the ultin 
tion, I have little doubt, u 
cumstances unforeseen arise. |] 
solution svill be forthcoming s; 
firmly believe, for geographical 
ing, these nations are one ent 
need is present and trade must 
outlet as surely as water seeks it 
level. 


North Amer 


have opened her front door to 


Then, indeed, 
and the broad highway will b: 
ships from Duluth to Singapor 
Liverpool to Fort William an 
Chicago to Cathay. 

Then, indeed, the Saint Lawre: 


become The River That Has Ni 


in fact as well as legend—thoug! 


times, I confess, one wonders if i 


discussion that has no end, not th 
Family Physician 


much too mellow, much too wise 


In any branch to specialize. 
An ever-ready, kindly blend 
Of guide, philosopher, and friend, 


He has no nurse to take your fee 


Or card-index your pedigree. 
He has not learned the stylish ills 
For which the wealthy foot the bills. 


He does not fall for current isms, 


Fancy fads or nouveau schisms. 


But when we're not entirely whole 


Or something’s gnawing at our soul, 


He pours, to guide us in our blindness, 
The healing milk of human kindness. 


—ArtTHUR L. LippMANN 


—————EEE 
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The City That Found Itself 


t from page 8] 


Henry Bentley, Guy Mallon, 
Seas od, Heintz, and others organ 
Birdless Ballot League, which 
nonpartisan city ballot. “Vote 
. and not for birds!” was the cry. 
various remedies 


groups with 


city’s ills were consolidated. An 

ent to the city charter was pro- 
providing for a city manager-small 
The 
ation fought this bitterly, but it 


government. old-machine 


sroved by the voters by a two to 


jority in the 1924 election. 

refute the cry of the organization 
ts newspaper supporters that non- 
inship in city government would 
the two-party system in national 
rnment, reform leaders pointed out 
while the voters rebuked the local 
ublican organization they gave Cool- 
5,000 votes to 31,000 for LaFollette 


) 


id 26,000 for Davis. 


Fi 


Committee, with Henry Bentley as 


ISHED with success, the city-man- 


proponents formed the City Char 


iirman. They built up a nonpartisan 
organization of volunteer workers and 
nine candidates for the new 


ndorsed 
small council. The proportional-repre- 


voting, which gives 


sentation system of 
representation to minority groups, was 


In 


1925 after a strenuous campaign the 


included in the charter amendment. 


Charter Committee elected six council- 
men to three of those on the Hynicka 
organization slate. 

Four of the Charter councilmen were 
independent Republicans, two Demo- 
crats. The council elected Seasongood, 
one of the former, mayor. He had be- 
come the plumed knight of good govern- 
ment. His voice was ever heard, loud 
and fearless, in behalf of the new deal. 
He minced no words, he gave and asked 
no quarter. He earned the deep hatred 
of the old-machine organization. 

The new city manager was to be paid 
$25,000 a year. Seasongood and his as- 
sociates cast about for a suitable man. 
finally decided 
Clarence O. Sherrill, director of Public 
Buildings and Parks in Washington, 
D.C., an army engineer. They employed 
Sherrill without asking his politics. To 
this day they do not know his party 
affiliation, if any, and the same is true of 


hey upon Colonel 


Sherrill’s successor, C. A. Dykstra, the 
present city manager. 
«“ 7 a 
Mayor Seasongood and the first Char 
ter government, with Sherrill as man 
ager, took office January 1, 1926. The 
administration made good from the 


start. There was no. wholesale firing of 
hall. 


Those who made good under the merit 


organization employees at the city 


system were retained. They were freed 
of the burden of paying tribute to the | 
party-machine campaign funds amount- | 
ing to two and one-half per cent of 
yearly salaries. 


In 


give men and 


many cases pay was increased to 


women a living wage. 


Confidence restored, the people voted 


Sherrill bond issues. Streets were re- 





paired, economies were effected, tavorit- | 


ism in contracts and purchasing was 


stopped, a real system of civil service was 


put into effect. Cincinnati began to look 
Students of municipa! 


up. government 


flocked to the city to see what was going 


on. 

At the next election, in 1927, the 
Hynicka organization, with only its 
courthouse patronage left, tried to re- 


gain control of the city government. 
Knowing that Sherrill was regarded as 
slightly less than a demi-god by the pub 
lic, the machine reversed itself and in 
dorsed the city-manager plan. It pledged 
support of Sherrill if its candidates were 
put in office. It even indorsed two of the 
Charter councilmen for re-election, 
though actually giving them little sup 
not misled. 


port. But the voters were 


Again six Charter councilmen were 
elected, four of them Republicans and 
two Democrats as before. Two organi 
zation Republicans and one Republican 
running independently also were put in 
council, 

“Keep the Charter in the Hands of | 
Its Friends!” was the winning battle cry | 
of the Charter Committee. 


* * a 


T IE city council re-elected Murray 
Seasongood mayor. He was a tower of 
strength to Sherrill. Against the assaults 
of the minority, the mayor defended the 
manager’s plans and helped carry them 
through to fruition. He counter-attacked 


and denounced the “sniping” of the or- 
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Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 


“AFTER-VIENNA BOOKLET” 





10 specia! tours for Rotarians 
and their families 


They will start from Vienna at the end 
They vary in length from two weeks to 


1 - a2 ¢ 
seven weeks... in cost from $235 to 


$925... they differ widely in the places 


they visit and the routes they follow. 


You will find a Raymond-Whitcomb 
Rotary Tour that goes to the coun- 
tries and cities you most wish to see 

. and that meets your particular 
requirements in length and cost. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
is the oldest American travel company. For 
39 years, Raymond-Whitcomb Tours hat 

been famous as the best and the most com 

pletely satisfactory tours of Europe. These 
same tours are now adapted to the special 
requirements of those Rotarians who wish 
to see Europe after the meetings in Vienna. 


Write to the nearest Raymond-Whitcomb 
office for your copy of this special booklet 


_RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Ave 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Officially appointed by the Board of Directors 
of Rotary International 
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Hotel 
LENNOX 


NEW and decidedlythe 

nartest and most 
beautifully furnished 
hotelin St. Louis. Din 
and 
OF Fans an 





cottec 
1 circu 


ing room 
} 





vater;tub and %h and Washingtoa 


inevery room 


40 


lating ice 


shower 


ROOMS_$3.00 to $6.00 


Hotel 
MAYFAIR 


An oasis of quiet, de- 
lightful hospitality sur- 
rounded by business, 
theatre and shopping 
district. Floor and bed 
amps;fan, circulatingice 
water and bath in every 
room. Garage service, 
Corrre SHOP. 


400 BSPNS—$3.00 to $6.00 
Heiss Hotel System 


Owners and Operators 





8th and Se. Charles 


KMOX 
Radio Station 





For Your Club 


Our No. 29 Bell, as illus- 

trated, made of genuine bell 

metal, beautifully toned and 

highly polished 

Complete with Striker 
$18.00 
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1252 ELM STREET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“ - is is Jung's 

Wayahead. 
Earliest Tomato = 
tripe as early 

as July4th 


Nothing earlier to be had anywhere. Regular price 
15e per pkt. but to introduce Jung's Quality Seeds 
will send a pkt. of this Tomato and Cucumber, Carrot, 
Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, Garden Pinks, 
Giant Zinnias and Giant Sweet Peas if you will en- 
close 10c, in Canada, 20c to pay postage and king. 
A coupon entitling you to 10c worth of seeds REE 
free with each collection. Our handsome 
colored catalog is full of bargains In seeds, plants and 
shrubs andis sent free. Many new seeds free. 

J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta.17, RANDOLPH, WIS. 





ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Official 
Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
international Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 
14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 
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ganization, now intrenched in the court- 
house. 

The years 1928-29 were a repetition 
of the two previous years. Cincinnati’s 
fame as the “best governed city” spread 
through the country. In 1929 the second 
attempt of the “old gang” organization 
to regain the city hall was frustrated. 
Fred Schneller, councilman, had suc- 
ceeded to the leadership through the 
death of Hynicka. Again the Propor- 


tional Representation system returned 
six charter councilmen after a campaign 
in which the slogan was “Keep Cincin- 
nati the Best-Governed City!” Three of 
these charter men were independent Re- 
publicans, three were Democrats. Three 
organization Republicans also retained 
their proportional representation. 

The newspapers of the city were di- 
vided in these campaigns. Throughout 
the Post stood by the charter régime. 
The Times-Star, still opposing the break- 
ing down of party lines, indorsed a 
divided slate in 1927, but in 1929 ap- 
proved all the charter candidates. Its 
associate editor, Russell Wilson, a man 
of culture and distinction, whose heart 
always was with the charter movement, 
was named mayor in the latter year, 
succeeding Seasongood who announced 
he wished to retire from public life. 

The Enquirer split its endorsements in 
both years, announcing it favored the 
best men on both tickets, while the Com- 
mercial Tribune, true to the organiza- 
tion, remained solidly for the Hynicka- 
Schneller candidates. Because of the 
manitest benefits the city was receiving 
under Sherrill, his newspaper support 
was almost unanimous. His mistakes, 
when he made them, were not pounced 
upon. Even the Commercial Tribune 
did not often attack him. 


plishments made him a popular idol. Yet 


His accom- 


he stood aloof from politics. 


* * * 


Boasr spring Sherrill resigned to be- 
come vice-president of a chain-store or- 
ganization. The charter administration, 
after due deliberation, offered the post to 
C. A. Dykstra, in charge of the Los An- 
geles’ waterworks system. It insisted that 
an out-of-town man, free from local po- 
litical entanglements and influences, was 
better equipped to handle the job, as in 
the case of Sherrill. 

During his six months in office Dyk- 
stra has proved a worthy successor to 
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Sherrill. Indeed, many Charte; 
believe the change was tim 
say Sherrill was the ideal ma 
up an efficient government on 
of the old machine régime, but 
established 


it now new prol 


arising with which Dykstra, \ 
an engineer and less of a militar 
linarian than Sherrill, is better 
cope. 

Nobody knows Dykstra’s p 
that he is a liberal, with a fine 
the value of social service, is 
to all. * * * 

“One of the things which h: 
make the charter government 
cess,” says Mayor Wilson, “is 
lutely nonpartisan character. 
asks what the manager’s politics 
When we were considering off 
post to Colonel U. S. Grant, II] 
son of a Republican president, t! 
no protest from the Democratic 
of the council. Here in the ma 
fice rests the ark of the covenant 
charter government and it is th 
the mayor to uphold the manage: 
in every way possible. 


“The 


manency and the people like it. 


charter government 
no longer is any doubt that 
to stay.” 

- a 7 


RS THE first three years of chart 
ministration Cincinnati built more 
age of streets than in the entire 1 
preceding. 

Through economy in building str 
Sherrill saved the city $263,000 in 
over what the costs of building the 
mileage would have been under the « 
régime in 1925. 

He reorganized the police and hr 
departments, increased the city’s « 
bution to the police relief and fireme: 
pension funds, built five times as n 
sewer construction as the old gover! 
ment per year and reduced the cost 
mile 38 per cent. He put through, v 
the aid of the council, new gas 
that saved consun 


electric rates 


$750,000 a year. 


On one street alone, Kellogg avenue, 


Sherrill saved the city $637,000. 11 
found that by reducing the grade of th 


proposed street, planned by the former 


régime, he could and did build it 
$626,300, as against the $1,390,000 or; 
inally figured on. 
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ti’s business has profited by 


ye reputation as the best-governed 
wlity. One of the latest instances 
the Queen City is the build 


\di 


forty-eight-story tower buildin 


Starrett Brothers of New York. 
olves a $33,000,000 investment, 
udes a hotel, office building, two 


nt stores, a garage, and an ar- 


November’s election was the 


Bist 


n Hamilton county. Captain Vic 


victory of the nonpartisan move 
Heintz, who was prominent in the 
harter movement, led independent 
blican revolts against the county 
house machine in the primaries of 
nd 1928. His Citizens’ Republican 
ment achieved only partial success. 
; year a coalition of independent Re 
cans and Democrats was formed. 
Seven candidates, three Democrats and 
r Republicans, were nominated by 
tion for county offices. A bitter cam- 
paign was waged. 
Seasongood came from retirement to 
spokesman for the independents, or 
inized .as the Citizens’ Committee. 


Mayor Wilson declared his whole-hearted 
terest in their success. Many of the 
charter adherents joined the fight, 
though the Charter Com:n:ttee and the 
Citizens’ Committee retained their separ- 
ite identities. Much to the surprise of 
he Schneller organization, it lost every 
courthouse office at issue. For the first 
time in forty years the machine has been 
ousted from the county courthouse. It 
loses control of most of its remaining 
i800 jobs. These will be placed under 
civil service, as at the City Hall, and the 
jobholders will be relieved of the burden 

making campaign contributions and 
of going out and getting votes. 

Heintz, like Bentley, seeks no reward 
tor the victory he and his helpers have 
won. It is generally agreed that it augurs 
well for the return of the city charter 
government next year. 

Women have played a great part in 
the Charter and Citizens victories. With 
the zeal of crusaders they have organized 
Without 


them, the leaders say, neither movement 


every ward and township. 


could have succeeded. 


Pe , : 

Good government in Cincinnati and 
Hamilton county,” says Mayor Wilson, 
“was made possible by the enactment ol 


I 


the nineteenth amend 


Or.: of the great accomplishments of 


the present Cincinnati city administra 
tion has been its unemployment relief 
plan. Just recently Arthur Woods, chair 
man of President Hoover's Emergency 
Committee for Unemployment, held this 
plan out as a model to all cities and 
urged that it be adopted, in modihed 
torm 1 necessary. 


1 1 1 . 
lan is largely the work of Fred 


The } 
K. Hoehler, Cincinnati welfare director. 


1 


Two years ago Colonel Sherrill, hen 
manager, with the aid of Hoehler, C. M. 
Bookman, Community Chest secretary, 
and James A. Wilson, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, took 
the steps which launched the Cincinnati 
Committee on the Stabilization of Em- 
ployment. 

Woods says 1ts well-balanced program 
has helped materially to better the local 
situation. The keynote of the Cincinnati 
plan is the permanent co-ordination of 
all community resources of the Cincin- 
nati region in good times as well as in 
depressions. 

The seventeen committee members 
include representatives of industry, labor, 
welfare agencies, government, and edu- 
cation. Mayors of surrounding cities and 
representatives of the county government 
are among the committeemen. City 
Manager Dykstra acts as co-chairman 
with former Manager Sherrill. Heehler 
is secretary. William Cooper Procter, 
chairman of the board of the Procter 
and Gamble Company, himself the in- 
augurator of a forty-eight-week guaran- 
teed employment plan in his soap fac- 
tories, is on the committee. 

- a me 

In every way the nonpartisan move- 
ment for good government 1n Cincinnati 
and Hamilton county has “sold itself” 
to the voters. Few persons can be found 
who predict any reversal of the state of 
mind of the electors. 

Instead of being “corrupt and con- 
tented,” Cincinnati is “clean and efh 
cient,” and contented as well. 


Today they call the New Cincinnati 


“the city that found itself.” 








TEMPLE TOURS 


You Are Already In 


EUROPE 


AFTER THE 
CONVENTION 


Take advantage of the opportunity 
the International Convention in 
Vienna offers you this year, by see- 
ing as much more of Europe as you 
can before sailing for home. The 
tour described below has been 
planned for those Rotarians whose 
time may be limited. 


Three Weeks in 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France and England 


$525 


Three full and memorable weeks! From 
Vienna, we go to Nuremberg, Munich, Wies- 
baden, Heidelberg, Bonn and Cologne in 
Germany. To Lucerne, Brienz and Interlaken 
in Switzerland. To Amsterdam, Marken, 
Haarlem, Leyden and The Hague in Holland. 
To Brussels—then on to Paris for five days of 
sight-seeing and shopping. Tour ends in Lon- 
don after city motor trips to points of interest 
and a journey through the Thames Valley to 
Windsor Castle and Eton. While in The 
Hague and Paris, we will attend luncheon 
meetings of the Rotary Clubs of those cities. 
Excellent accommodations everywhere. Lib- 
eral sight-seeing excursions by motor 
steamer and mountain railway 


Other unusual and moderately priced tours 
of from two to seven weeks have also been 


arranged. 


For more than thirty years the Temple Tours 
organization has been conducting tours in 
foreign countries. After taking a post-con- 
vention Temple Tour in 1927, an Oklahoma 
Rotarian wrote us a letter in which he said 


1 believe that everyone in our tour party 
thoroughly enjoyed the tour you planned 
for us. We think that Mr. 
conductor and the hotels were fine; in 
fact, we do not see how you could have 





is a perfect 


improved on them. The arrangement on 
the whole was very satisfactory, and / 
can heartily recommend your Tour Com- 
pany to anyone wishing to see Europe.’’ 


Write today to the nearest Temple Tours of- 
fice for complete information about your 
post-convention tour this year. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Park Square Bldg. . . . . Boston 
350 Madison Ave. . . New York 
1528 Walnut St. 
230 N. Michigan Ave. 
1676 N. High St. . 
620 Market St. . 


. « Philadelphia 

. Chicago 
. Columbus 
San Francisco 
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Official ROTARY Steamers 


DEPART ON 
June 3, 6, 8 and 10 
You will want our 


“Book of Tours” | 


showing itin- 
eraries of ten 
post-conven- 
tion tours, 
visiting inter- 
esting cCoun- 
tries, some 
includin g 
Poland and 
Russia. 
Send for a copy to 
GEO. E. MARSTERS, Inc. 
248 Washington St. « BOSTON 
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SHERMAN 


ANNOUNCES 
NEW 


COLLEGE INN 


' ” 
"PAINTED WITH LIGHT 
The mostinteresting restaurantin America 
a triumphin modern decoration 
“Radium Paintings. 
* World's Fair Lighting 
* Sea Food dishes with recipes from 
Prunier, Paris. 
“America’s first Hors d’ oeuvre Bar 
* Color Organ dance floor with sur- 
face of teak and ebony. 


BEN BERNIE 


and his orchestra fresh from Hollywood triumphs 


ECHICAGO J 
I NEhce AXE L 
CHRISTENSEN 


MASTER MIRTH MAKER 
SPEAKER - ENTERTAINER 


Has pleased many Rotary Clubs 
with his funny dialest addresses, 
comedy impressions, monologues, 
piano solos,etc. “‘A sure-fire one- 
man show.’’ Address 


717 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, III. 




















ISAVE TRANSPORT COSTS 


by manufacturing and marketing in Bristol 
(England), the centre of the new industrial 
South. Ready-built factories adjacent to Docks 
or on river side. Unique transport facilities by 
sea, rivers, canal, rail and air. The right place 
for your Agency. Full particulars from Secre- 
tary, Bristol Development Board, 1, Bristol 








Bridge, Bristol, England. 
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India—Rotary at the Capital 


| Continued from page 19| 


regrettable that they have such a troubled 
India to rule over, for, as a_ brilliant 
Indian lawyer, resident in Malaya, said 
to me, “Poor India might be likened to 
a drowning man who feeling himself 
out of his depth and sinking, frantically 
strikes out at friend and foe alike.” 

New Delhi, the new capital of India 
with the palatial copper-domed Govern- 
ment House as its official heart, with its 
red and white sandstone official build- 
ings, commanding in their classic sim- 
plicity, its imposing homes of native 
princes, its club-houses and more modest 
dwellings, is a truly imperial city of great 
broad streets and magnificent vistas. It 
was planned for a population of seventy 
thousand. At present and for some years 
to come, it will suffer from stark, staring 
newness but when age has mellowed it 
and the carefully planted trees have had 
time to reach full maturity, it will equal 
the beauty of any capital city in the 
world. 

My husband finds that each new city 
seems to present its own Rotary problems, 


so I will now let him tell the story. 


bs 

| Dyperr was short of classifications. 
This seemed strange for Delhi, Delhi, 
Deihi was on the tip of everyone's 
tongue. The home Englishman remem- 
bers it for the heroic acts performed here 
during the Indian mutiny. The Indian 
regards it as the ‘city of kings’ for it has 
seven times been destroyed and rebuilt. 
All, however, know it as the important 
capital of this great country. To leave 
Delhi out of the list of Rotary clubs was 
not to be thought of, yet when I made my 
first calls in an effort to get a little com- 
mittee together, I began to appreciate 
that regardless of its 350,000 population, 
in many respects Delhi was pitiably small. 
My first interview was with a Delhi resi- 
dent whom I ran across in Bombay. 

“ “Why, 


‘among permanent residents, there are 


Davidson, he _ declared, 

not two dozen classifications in town.’ 
“That seemed so impossible I had to 

investigate. I found the numbers cer- 


tainly were limited and that here truly 





was a different sort of place—most places 





are not ‘different’, although their resi- 
dents think they are. Here is a city 


where a large and very important part 


of the community picks up its be! 
in early spring and moves over - 
up hill to cool Simla to resid 
on its work in duplicate offices 
halt 


nically minded Rotarian would 


dences for the year. 7 
fied at the thought of a club 
right, of say half its members, | 
on meetings in another city 
months. Being rather fearful 
criticism of such individuals and ¢} 
for it was hot, playing havoc \ 
courage, I decided to follow th 
and respectable route of or; 
among those few unfortunate Ei 
who sweat it out at Delhi and ar 

as ‘permanent residents’ and w! 
use that term you are certainly 
poor use of your Webster. 

“A Delhi ‘permanent resident’ 
who tries and does, in most casi 
ceed in becoming ‘impermanent’ at 
to the extent of getting out of D: 
from one to three months each yea: 
ing the hot spell and who looks upo: 
eight months’ ‘long leave’ to th: 
land every three or four years as 
sary to his health and happiness. 


when 


“I started work and 
twenty-eight signed up, I quit and 
for the glaciers of my Canadian 
land. I admit there were a do: 
more who might have been brou; 


And, of c 


there was the great supply of inter 


and should have been. 


and useful material of the Delhi-S 


variety which I passed by for reas 
stated. Nevertheless, they were a cl 
pleasant group who gathered at Mai 
Hotel on April 6, 1929, for the orga 
tion meeting. R. T.H. Mackenzie, 1 
ager of the Burmah Shell Oil Com; 
Ltd., a most genial, charming Briti: 
was elected president. I will ever 
grateful to him for his sacrifice, for 
rifice it was to carry the youngste! 
through the hot summer just 
mencing and during the first year. 
“Even before I got the club under 
men began leaving town, and they « 
tinued to do so until finally the shocking 
news arrived of a luncheon-meeting, bh: 


at a temperature of 114° F. with o1 


five members. Another followed a week 


or so later on a cooler day—it was on!) 
and then there wert 





108°, I believe, 
ten present which was 100% of the men 
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, town. With departures for long 
my membership of twenty eight be- 
look more like fourteen, and | 
the baby would pass out al- 
I was frankly criticized by 
riends as a cruel mama who had 
| her infant even before the ar- 

‘ the first tooth. 

\nd from all this I learned an im- 
tant lesson. In America or Europe, a 
b started with twenty or thirty mem- 

loses few of these and it can grow 

its organization date, steadily in 
th and influence. In Asia, one has 
ible that number if there is going to 

be much left in six or eight months. Here 
clubs are more or less isolated, I 

ust put every club on as firm a basis as 
possible, for they have much, very 
h, to contend with. We have a very 
:pable commissioner in Rotarian F. E. 


James of Madras. His territory 1s too 


large, however, to enable him to give in 
jividual clubs much attention. 

“I accordingly represented to the board 
the importance of my organizing when- 
ever conditions made it possible with 
fifty or even more members in order that 
when the inevitable shrinkage came there 
would be still a respectable number to 
carry on. There are always uninformed 
critics looking on and an attendance of a 
lozen or so in a large city is discouraging 
toa degree that is dangerous. True there 
are new members to be taken in, but it 
is sometime before this gets under way, 
and against this there are many transfers 
and many retirements to the homeland 
for men remain here only for a certain 
number of years. This will explain the 
large membership that I brought into the 
clubs which followed. 

“The Delhi club is today a successful 
organization with upwards of thirty 
members including several representa- 
tive Indians, and it is on a sound and 
substantial basis. There still remains 
untouched the large field among those 
who might be termed the Delhi-Simla 
residents, evidence of the importance of 
some widening in our procedure so that 
conditions such as these may be cared for. 

“Space prevents me from giving atten- 
tion to the splendid Lahore club which 
came into existence in February, 1977 as 
the result of the work of J. F. Mitchell 
who was commissioner for India at that 
time. I was surprised and much pleased 
to find here so keen and enthusiastic a 
group of Rotarians, men second to none 
in their knowledge of classifications and 


other club procedure. The Lahore club 
has done much usetul work in the com 
munity and has over fitty members in 
cluding a number of desirable Indians. | 
do not believe that Rotary possesses men 
with a greater interest in Rotary than 
W. J. Campbell and D. May Arrindell, 


the president and honorable secretary, re 
spectively, at the time of my visit. It was 

| aed f 
such a delight to be in an atmosphere of 


, 
A special 
I 


at which, 


Rotary enthusiasm once again. 
dinner meeting was given me 
including guests, there were sixty-eight 
present among whom were high ofhcials. 
A most successful event. 

“Lahore is in northern India where the 
sturdy Mohammedans predominate. It 
is 300 miles from Delhi, its nearest Rotary 
neighbor and has a population of 300, 


” 
OOO. 


A moror trip of 620 miles in the 


country adjacent to Delhi, as guests of a 
former Calgarian and a Delhi Rotarian, 
intimate glimpse into the 


gave us an 
populous outer circle of the great teeming 
heart of rural India, where there is a 
population of four hundred to the square 
mile. Statistics show that nearly three 


fourths of India’s three hundred and 
twenty millions of people are engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil and its attend- 
ant occupations. It seems an overwhelm- 
ing proportion until one considers the sea 
of hungry mouths to be filled. 

A great, broad, straight highway leads 
out of Delhi cutting through the then 
parched summer fields of stubble, with 
monkeys playing in the trees overhead. 
Barefooted natives used the outer edges 
freely, walking between villages or to 
and from their fields, for threshing and 


winnowing were in full swing. Beside 


the roadway were many cleared spaces | 


used as threshing floors. Covered with a | 


deep bed of cut grain, six, eight, or ten 
bullocks 


round and round. 


abreast were driven upon it, 
When the threshing 
was finished, men and women came with 
their shallow winnowing baskets, in 
which they placed small quantities of the 
trodden grain and tossed it sharply up 
into the wind, the heavy grains falling 
back into the basket while the light chaff 
fell in a pile below. These piles are gone 
over so many times that one could safely 
say that not one grain escapes. 
Lumbering carts drawn by great 
humped bullocks fill the roadway both 


day and night, with an occasional camel 


OntoViennafor 
the 1931 Rotary 
Convention... 
via Cunard 


Cunard takes pride in having part in this 
third Rotary Crusade of Friendship to 
the Old World, as it did with the con- 
ventions at Edinburgh in 1921 and at 
Ostend in 1927... This year two great 
ships are placed at your service — the 
“Carinthia”, enthusiastically remembered 
by hundreds of Rotarians, and the 
equally world-famous “Caronia”. . . 
The warmth of the Old World's welcome 
begins when you set foot on a Cunarder 
. ++ you sense it in the service, in the 
appointments and in the exquisite cuisine. 


A perfect prelude to Vienna! . . . the 
gay, irresistible city of song and laughter 
. « . of famous musical shrines, palaces, 
cafes, international celebrities. 


The “Carinthia” sails from New York June 
3, 1931, for Plymouth and Cherbourg. 
The “Caronia” June 10, 1931, for Havre. 


FOR YOUR RETURN 


Cunard offers a wide choice of Sailings and 
Ports of Departure. 

Rotarians returning prior to August 1 enjoy a 
reduction of 12% on Cabin rates, also on 
First Class rates in the Glasgow Service, with 
Tourist Third Cabin rates at the usual 
discount. 

Passengers traveling outward on any of 
the official Lines may return via Cunard and 
enjoy these discounts. 

EXPRESS SERVICE (From Southampton and 
Cherbourg to New York) — Every Saturday 
CABIN CHANNEL SERVICE (From South- 
ampton and Havreto New York)—Every Saturday 
GLASGOW SERVICE (From Glasgow and 
Londonderry to New York)—Every Friday 
CHANNEL-MONTREAL SERVICE (From 
Southampton and Havre to Montreal)—Every 
Saturday 

LIVERPOOL - MONTREAL SERVICE (via 
Glasgow and Belfast)—Every Friday 
LIVERPOOL - BOSTON-NEW YORK (via 
Queenstown or Belfast)—Saturdays 

For 7 successive years—Cunard has carried the 
largest number of passengers on the Atlantic, 
exceeding any Line or group of Lines—the result 
of 91 years of knowing how. 


UNARD 
LINE 


Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


For rates and information apply to Rotary 
International, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


1840 . NINETY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE. 1931 
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ITALY 


MILAN 





PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable Hotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar Tea Room 
E.. Mascioni, General Manager 


SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up 








to-date 





MONTECATINI TERME 


From London via Basle, Chiasso, and Bologr » Turin, Genoa and 
Pisa Situated in the Val di Nievole, amids ne surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Establishments are about feet above the sea, but 
Old Monte s to about 900 feet Theatre —Sports 
Season: ls ril to 30th November 

Waters Subthermal iline Spring dium chloride and 

Iphat ( lio-Act d for drink- 


testines, Dys- 


pepsia, Diabetes, ( 





ROME 


HOT EL -  uleny First C ‘lass 
eat fash- 
amg 


SAV OY 
Rage P pcg Nowy ~ engine de etely ren 
very Home Comfort. 70 SUITES WI TH PRIVATE 


ORBELLA, Managir ropr ’ 


HOTEL 


WI rH RU NNI INC 


PLAZ:, A 
G WATER. 2 BA THR OMS. 
Ex ungwe Office, Garag ee, t 


rant 


HOTEL de la VILLE 
150 Rooms. 100 Private Baths 


Large Garden near Villa Borghese, Pincio and Villa 
Medici M. V. MARCUCCI, Proprietor 





SICILIA 


VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


on the sea front Large Park— 
Tennis Courts 


Mondello Lido Golf Links 


GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMG 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town— Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 


De Luxe 





SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 
Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
Dominican Friars of the 14th Century 

Each room private bath 





PANAMA 





Gran Hotel Imperial 


The Cleanest, Coolest Hotel in Colon. 
Private Bath, Excellent Cuisine, Sample 
Room, Barber Shop. P. O. Box 61. 


COLON, REP. DE PANAMA 








GERMANY 


THE KAISERHOF 
Berlin’s Rotary Hotel 
BERLIN W8 WILHELMPLATZ 
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cart to break the monotony. The great 


majority of these brown-skinned rural 
dwellers are a peace-loving people, desir- 
ing nothing more than to be left to carry 
on their work unhampered, but, unfor- 
among 


tunately, political 


agitators go 
them trying to create dissatisfaction. 

During this motor trip, we visited the 
interesting pink city of Jaipur, the first 
city to be planned by its native ruler on 
the modern square-block system. It is 
located in Rajputana, a large state, barren 
and mountainous, to which the Rajputs 
Kings” 


retired 


or “Sons of when hard pressed, 


long years ago, and entrenched 


themselves within brick walls which can 


natural con- 


now be seen following the 


tours of hill and dale. 


Daruars the most interesting be- 


cause the most unusual, was an atter- 


noon’s side trip to Amber, the old and 


now deserted capital of Rajputana with 
its well-preserved palaces and great fort, 
With 


scampering about and sacred peacocks 


high on the _ hillside. monkeys 


mewing in the woods about us, we ar- 
rived at the elephant enclosure at the foot 
of the hill. A mahout astride the neck of 


lordly beast awaited us and the ele- 
phant kneeled in obedience to a vicious 
jab from the looking We 


i sturdy ladder into the how- 


cruel goad. 
climbed by « 
dah 
jumbled north-south-east-and-west sham- 


and off we started. The gait, a 


ble, sent us off into peals laughter 
not lessened by the amusing suggestions 
as to improvements, 1n motor-car terms, 


in the body parts of our ancient convey- 
ance. 

At times this monstrous animal per- 
versely rubbed the side of a low retaining- 
wall with half the party hanging over a 
precipice. High above us on a battlement 
silhouetted against the evening sky, a 
family of monkeys, the only residents, 
gruff old father and milder- 
with her wee baby clinging tightly to her, 
we started 


faced mother 
solemnly watched us as 
through a high gateway and so narrow 
that bets were made as to which side 
would be swept off in entering. We 
landed in the old courtyard where the 
couriers dismounted from their elephants 
and ascended a high majestic flight of 
stairs, through one of the loveliest of mar- 
ble entrances to the old palaces, the top of 
which was flat to provide a terrace where 
moonlight festivals were held. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO 
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GENOA 





| HOTEL BRISTOL ¢,De bure Hote! -c = 
"HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTIC 8% 





| Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbi. Be 


LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 





llagio 
tla~the 


Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Ca; 


pearls of Lake Como. 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’ESTE 
de luxe 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar —Tea Room 


DOLOMITES 























Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo -Cortina - Dobiagy 


Connecting service with the Italian State Railways 
and service of tickets for routes to be arranged with 
all the International traveling agencies. 


THE EASTERN RIVIERA 








| GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 


RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 


THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


SAN REMO anton si 


Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gam- 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes)- Tennis 
Riding - —— Bathing - Excursions 


For Full Particulars Apply tothe Oficial J 
SAN REMO, } 








« « MODERN BOOKS 
that Qualify you for all PUBLIC SPEAK. 
ING occasions—-send for new Catalog 
and sample of “Library Magazine.’ 
THE SPEAKERS LIGRARY 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, [ 








CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON 


BADGES 


Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


2448 West 22nd Street, Chicago, Il! 
Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Request 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesday 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


*Hindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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ROCHESTER, N. 7 
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